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“ABBA, FATHER” 


S. VERNON McCASLAND 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


HE expression ‘‘Abba, Father’’ occurs just three times in the New 
Testament. In the narrative of the passion, Mark 14 36 states that 
Jesus said, ‘“‘Abba, Father, all things are possible unto thee; remove this 
cup from me: howbeit not what I will, but what thou wilt.” In Gal 46 
Paul wrote, ‘“‘And because ye are sons, God sent forth the Spirit of his 
Son into our hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” He said in Rom 8 15, “For 
ye received not the spirit of bondage again unto fear; but ye received the 
spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father.’’ The Greek in all 
three passages is "ABBa 6 tatrnp. We know that the phrase was written 
first in Galatians, then in Romans and last in Mark. 

“Abba, Father” presents us with a challenge because of the way in 
which it has defied the translators from the very beginning right up 
to our own day. The following twenty-seven translations which I have 
consulted illustrate the problem: Old Syriac, Peshitta, Philoxenian- 
Harclean, Palestinian Lectionary, Old Latin, Vulgate, Armenian, Wiclif, 
Luther, Tyndale, Cranmer, Beza, Geneva French, Geneva English, 
Rheims, King James, De Valera, English Revised, American Standard, 
Twentieth Century, Weymouth, Moffatt, Goodspeed, Way, Knox, 
Revised Standard, and Phillips. After all these centuries Abba still 
stands like the Rock of Gibraltar. Almost without exception it has been 
simply transliterated. Yet Abba is not an English word; nor is it Latin, 
German, French or Spanish; and no reader in most cases, unless he 
happens to be a Semitist, could do more than to make a vague guess 
as to what it means. It strikes the uninformed reader like the unintel- 
ligible formula of some magical incantation. Most of the translaters 
have left it as if it were charged with a deadly mana. How is their 
avoidance of the word to be accounted for? Do they think that readers 
understand it? Hardly. Are they afraid of it? Scarcely in the primitive 
sense, but it is quite possible that they have feared to render it because 
of their own uncertainty as to its meaning in these contexts. The 
Revised Standard translators have followed in the conventional footsteps 
of their predecessors. 

It can be replied that Abba appears in any good English dictionary, 
but that does not prove that it is an English word in the true sense. 


The authors of dictionaries have to define all the words which appear 
79 
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persistently in English literature, such as translations of the Bible. 
Nevertheless, Abba remains alien in every non-Semitic vernacular 
translation. Scholars long ago learned the literal meaning of Abba, 
but that is far different from affirming that the word has ever become 
an authentic part of the idiom of the common people of any country 
whose mother tongue is not derived from Semitic sources. 


EFFORTS AT TRANSLATION 


As might be expected, the Syriac translations have shown most insight 
in wrestling with Abba, but they also have been uncertain and incon- 
sistent. The Sinaitic MS of the Old Syriac renders Mark 14 36 as “My 
Father,”’ avoiding the problem of Abba by dropping it out, just as did 
the authors of Matt and Luke when they revised Mark. The Curetonian 
MS does not contain this passage. Neither of our old Syriac MSS has 
the letters of Paul. The Peshitta renders Mark 14 36 as “Father, my 
Father,”’ thus translating Abba, but for both Gal 46 and Rom 815 
it gives “Abba, our Father.’”’ The Philoxenian-Harclean anticipates 
numerous recent interpreters by rendering all three passages ‘‘Abba, 
that is, Father.””’ The Palestinian Lectionary does not contain either 
Mark 14 36 or Rom 8 15, but renders Gal 4 6 as ‘“‘Abba, our Father.’’? 

Jerome manifested his uncertainty in the Vulgate by rendering Mark 
14 36 as Abba pater, Gal 4 6 as Abba, Pater and Rom 8 15 as Abba (Pater). 
The Rheims followed the Vulgate with Abba, Father in Mark and Gal, 
but Abba (Father) in Rom. In Luther Mark appears as Abba, mein 
Vater, but Gal and Rom as Abba, lieber Vater. Beza has Abba, Pater 
in Mark but Abba, id est, Pater for Paul. The Geneva French gives 
Mark as Abba, Pére, but Paul as Abba, c’est-d-dire: Pére. The Geneva 
English gives Mark as Abba, Father but Gal as Abba, that is, Father and 
Rom as Abba, that is to say, Father. Twentieth Century has Abba, Father 
in Mark but Abba, our Father in Paul. Weymouth renders Mark Abba! 
my Father but Gal and Rom Abba! our Father. Way translates Gal as 
My own dear Father, but Rom as My Father, my own dear Father.? 
Goodspeed writes Abba, Father in Mark but Abba! that is, Father in Gal 
and Rom. Phillips renders Gal as Father, dear Father and Rom as Father, 
my Father.s 


tA. S. Lewis, The Old Syriac Gospels, London, 1910; F. C. Burkitt, Evangelion da- 
Mepharreshe, Cambridge, 1904; The New Testament in Syriac, London, 1905-1920; 
Joseph White, Sacrorum Evangeliorum versio syriaca Philoxeniana, Oxford, 1778, 
Actuum Apostolorum et Epistolarum, 1779, 1803; A. S. Lewis, Studia Sinaitica, No. vi, 
London, 1897; A. S. Lewis and M. D. Gibson, The Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of the 
Gospels, London, 1899. (Dr. Bruce M. Metzger gave me invaluable help with the 
Syriac and Armenian materials). 

2 A.S. Way, The Letters of St. Paul, The Macmillan Co., New York, 1926. 

3 J. B. Phillips, Letters to Young Churches, The Macmillan Co., New York, 1948. 
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A considerable number of translators beginning timidly with Jerome, 
but boldly with Thomas of Harkel, appear to share the belief that 
6 maTnp was added to ’ABBa by Mark and Paul as an explanation or 
translation of the Aramaic word. This view was adopted by the eminent 
grammarian James Hope Moulton, who wrote, ‘This is not very differ- 
ent from a devout Roman Catholic saying Paternoster; but Paul will not 
allow even one word of prayer in a foreign tongue without adding an 
instant translation.’ So, according to Moulton, Abba made its way 
into the Greek New Testament because of the frequency of its liturgical 
use in the Lord’s Prayer by primitive Aramaic Christians just as Pater- 
noster comes into English from the Latin form of the prayer used by 
Catholics. Abba was nevertheless still an alien word in Greek. Hence 
Paul immediately subjoined 6 rarnp as its translation, so that his readers 
could understand it. At any rate, that is apparently the way in which the 
above group of translators from Jerome to Goodspeed have understood 
Paul. 

It is significant, however, that only Thomas of Harkel in his Syriac 
has had the courage (or stupidity) to introduce this translation into 
Mark 14 36. To do so creates a most extraordinary situation. Jesus is 
represented as saying in prayer to God, “Abba! that is, Father,”’ as if 
he knew that God could not understand Aramaic and would need the 
term explained to him in Greek! Such a rendering was more than the 
other translators could face, so they have been satisfied to leave Abba 
standing in an incomprehensible transliteration. Yet the phrase here is 
identical with that in the two passages in Paul. Whatever problem of 
understanding is present in one must be faced also in the other two. 

There is the question of the original language in which Jesus said this 
prayer in Gethsemane. But there is practically universal agreement 
that it was Aramaic. R. O. P. Taylor’s view that Jesus habitually spoke 
Greek: is based on slight evidence and has found little support. We may 
assume with assurance that Jesus spoke Aramaic in this case and that 
he did not say 6 matnp in Greek. Mark appears to have phrased the 
prayer of Jesus in the reverent vocabulary of Greek Christians of his 
time. This historical question, however, although it is of very great 
interest, is beside the point for this paper. 


Is 6 matrnp A TRANSLATION? 


The theory that 6 rarnp is a translation of the Aramaic ’ABB4, in 
order to make it intelligible, appears to be refuted by a consideration of 
other Aramaic expressions in the New Testament which writers consid- 


4 James Hope Moulton, A Grammar of the New Testament Greek, Vol. 1, Prolegomena, 
(Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1908), p. 10. 
5 The Goundwork of the Gospels, Basil Blackford, Oxford, 1946, pp. 96-105. 
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ered unintelligible to their readers. This is very clear in the case of 
Mark himself, the author who reports that Jesus said "A8Ba 6 warnp. 
He relates in Mark 3 17 that Jesus surnamed James and John “‘Boanerges, 
which is, Sons of Thunder.’’ Assuming that his readers could not under- 
stand the Aramaic Boavnpyés, he explains it in Greek thus: 8 éoruv 
Tioi Bpovrjjs. In Mark 5 41 Jesus raises the little girl from the dead 
with the Aramaic command Tade0a xovu, but suspecting that his 
readers would not understand the words, Mark adds 6 éorwv pebepyn- 
vevouevov Td Kopdo.ov, gol héyw eyepe. These passages are charac- 
teristic of Mark’s treatment of Aramaic terms which he considers 
unintelligible to his Greek readers. Other examples are 7 11, ‘‘Korban, 
which is a Gift”; 7 34, ‘“Ephphatha, which is, Be opened’”’; 15 22 ‘‘Golgotha, 
which is interpreted, Place of a Skull’’; 15 34, ‘Eloi, Eloi, lama sabach- 
thani? which is interpreted, My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?’’ Mark did not leave his readers in doubt when he was giving a 
translation of a foreign word. 

Other New Testament writers also knew how to indicate translations 
to their readers. Matt 1 23 explains that the name Immanuel means 
“God is with us.”” Acts 1 19 interprets Akeldama as ‘“‘the field of blood.” 
Similar explanatory notes occur in John 5 2, 9 7, 19 13 and 19 17. 

On the other hand, the New Testament frequently uses Aramaic 
words merely transliterated into Greek. A great number of personal 
names, such as Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, from Hebrew, and Barjonas, 
Barjesus, Barnabas, Bartholomew, Barsabas, Barabbas and Bartimaeus, 
from Aramaic, are absorbed into Greek without comment. In a similar 
way, hundreds of names have come into English from the Bible, and we 
do not ordinarily stop to think of the original Semitic or Greek meaning. 
Thayer gives a list of sixty-seven New Testament Greek words bor- 
rowed from Hebrew or Aramaic,® without including personal names, and 
the specialists in Aramaic of our time would probably expand this list 
considerably. Such words as Abaddon, amen, Baal, Messiah, rabbi, 
Sabbath and Satan were so thoroughly Hellenized in areas which had 
come under biblical influence that for all practical purposes they could 
be used ordinarily without any translation, just as they continue to be 
in English. I believe that these words taken into Greek from Semitic 
without translation, as borrowed or loan words, provide the basis for an 
understanding of Abba in the New Testament. Since, as noted above, 
there is no evidence that either Mark or Paul translated the word when 
he used it, but, on the contrary, that they used it as a Greek term which 
their readers understood, it is necessary to look farther for the correct 
meaning and translation of these passages. 


6 J. H. Thayer, Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament, The American Book 
Company, New York, 1886, pp. 692-697. 
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FATHER AS A JEWISH METONYM 


The Greek &68a has long been recognized to be a simple trans- 
literation of the Aramaic NBS, which in its primary, literal sense means 
“the father.” It is the usual word 38, father, with the definite article 
attached to give it the determinate form, and corresponds to the Hebrew 
ax. But the Aramaic $38 came to be used as a substitute for °28, 
my father, a form which was rarely used, appearing only in Dan 5 13. 
838 was thus the general and usual term a child used in addressing his 
father, and so in New Testament times was a very familiar word among 
Aramaic speaking Jews.7 ; 

This common meaning of Abba to designate the flesh and blood 
father was the foundation for its acquired connotation as a metonym 
for God. The idea that God is the father of all mankind, which was so 
basic in Stoicism, appears never to have been generally held by biblical 
writers, although it is reflected in Luke 3 3s, Acts 17 28 and possibly in 
Eph 3 1s. The usual biblical view is that God is the Creator and man the 
creature, a relationship which is not identical with that of father and 
son. Yet Old Testament writers in time came to think of God as Father 
of the Hebrew people, and so in a derived sense of individual Hebrews. 
Passages like II Sam 7 14 and Ps 2 7 show that Hebrews thought of God 
as father of the king. That the idea was at times applied to the Hebrews 
generally is indicated by references like Isa 1 2; 63 16; 64 8; and Jer 31 9. 
In these passages, however, father has only the force of an appellative. 
But in Mal 2 10 it is clearly used as a metonym for God: 


Have we not all one Father? 
Hath not one God created us? 


The poetic parallelism shows beyond question that Father is a metonym. 
This is the only clear example of Father used as a metonym for God 
which I have observed in the Old Testament, but it is enough to indicate 
that the word had come to be used in this sense by the time of Malachi, 
presumably the fifth century B. C. 

The words for ‘‘one Father” in Mal 2 10 are Hebrew rather than 
Aramaic, but our concern is, first of all, with the idea of Father as a 
metonym, whether the language be Hebrew, Aramaic or Greek. The 
frequent use of Father as an appellative for God in the Old Testament 


7On the meaning of xax, see Elias Riggs, A Manual of the Chaldee Language, 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., New York, 1858, p. 123; Gustav Herman Dalman, 
Aramaeisch-Neuhebraeisches Handwoerterbuch zu Targum, Talmud und Midrasch, 2 verb. 
und vermehrte Auflage, Frankfort a. Main, J. Kauffmann, 1922, p. 1; T. K. Cheyne 
and J. S. Black, Encyclopaedia Biblica, 4 vols., The Macmillan Co., London, 1889, Vol. i, 
p. 6; James Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, 5 vols., Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1911, Vol. i, p. 4; H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testa- 
ment aus Talmud und Midrasch, 4 vols., C. H. Beck, Munich, 1922-28, Vol. ii, p. 49. 
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laid the foundation for its use as a metonym. Once the appellative had 
come into general use, the metonym naturally followed in the course of 
time. God was not only a father; he was the Father uniquely. This use 
of Father as a metonym reflected the intimate, personal quality which 
began to characterize the Jewish religion during the last pre-Christian 
centuries and was destined to become a powerful element in Christianity. 

The use of Father as a metonym in apocryphal and later Jewish 
writings was frequent. Wisdom 143, with reference to a small ship 
crossing the ocean, says, 


And your providence, Father, pilots it, 
For you give a way even in the sea.® 


In III Macc 64 we have, “O Father, thou didst destroy Pharaoh, the 
former ruler of this Egypt’; and III Macc 6s, “And when Jonah was 
languishing unpitied in the belly of the sea-born monster, thou didst 
restore him, O Father, uninjured to his household.’’® The Testament 
of Judah provides this example, 


And the heavens shall be opened unto him, 
And the blessings of the holy Father shall be poured 
down upon him." 


Concerning the rabbinic writings, Billerbeck observes that the use of 
Father as a metonym is similar to that found in the apocrypha, only 
that it becomes more frequent after 100 A. D., and he cites numerous 
examples." It was more common for the rabbis to say “Our Father’ 
than ‘‘My Father,” and in order to avoid ambiguity they often added 
“‘who art in heaven.” 


FATHER IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


As the concept of the fatherhood of God was given such a great 
emphasis in the teaching of Jesus and in the theology of the emerging 
church, it is to be expected that Father will appear frequently as a 
metonym in the New Testament. Some writers use it more often than 
others. It appears in Mark 11 2s, 13 32, 14 36; Acts 1 4, 1 7, 2 33; Rom 64, 
8 15; Gal 4.6; Eph 2 18; Col 1 12; Heb 12 9; Jas 1 17; I Pet 1 17; Rev 2 27, 
3 5, 3 21; I John has eleven examples; and II John has only 1 4. Luke has 
12; Matt 42 and John no less than 68. This count indicates at least 
151 examples in the New Testament. The usage is characteristic of the 


8 E. J. Goodspeed, The Apocrypha, an American Translation, The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1938, p. 204. 

9 R.H. Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, 2 vols., Oxford, 1913, Vol. i, p. 171. 

1 R. H. Charles, Op. cit., p. 324. 

Strack and Billerbeck, Op. cit., Vol. i, pp. 393, 410. 
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language of prayer. It occurs more often in the words of Jesus than 
anywhere else, and most of all in the Gospel of John. 

The 151 instances of Father as a metonym in the New Testament are 
in Greek as they stand. The stray examples noted in the letters of Paul, 
the Catholic letters and Acts, except for Abba in Rom 8 15 and Gal 4 6, 
we may presume, retain the Greek form in which they were originally 
expressed. But since it is generally agreed that the mother tongue of 
Jesus was Aramaic and that his sayings first became current in that 
language, we may reasonably assume that every authentic saying of 
Jesus preserved in the Gospels today in Greek existed first in an Aramaic 
original, which had to be translated into its present form. This conclusion 
does not necessarily imply that the Gospels were composed in Aramaic — 
an hypothesis, in fact, to which I do not subscribe. The translation could 
have occurred equally well while the tradition remained in its original 
oral form. While they rest on a sound tradition, the original sayings 
had to leave their original Aramaic form behind where the Gospels were 
written in order to be understood. It is evident that in all of the 125 
instances of Father used as a metonym for God in the Gospels we are 
dealing with a word which existed first in Aramaic as it came from the 
lips of Jesus. That word was 3x, Father, modified by whatever pronom- 
inal suffix or article the context required. If our present Gospel tradition 
is correct, the Aramaic S38 (or its equivalent) must have been used at 
least 125 times in the recorded sayings — not to mention those which 
did not find lodgment in the record — but to admit that some of these 
may have been added during the oral transmission would not affect the 
argument of this paper. Of this 125, only Mark 14 36 serves as a reminder 
today of the form in which they all — certainly a great many of them — 
once stood. 

Our next step is to observe that a metonym is a name which — for 
good reasons — has been substituted for another.” In all the 125 places 
in the Gospels where Father is used as a metonym — and of the 151 in 
the New Testament — we may drop the metonym and simply write in the 
name God for which it stands. To do this will usually rob the saying of 
some of its quaintness and force, as the poetic quality yields to a prosaic 
form of expression, but elements of ambiguity are often eliminated. The 
principle may be illustrated in Mark 11 25, which reads, “And whenso- 
ever ye stand praying, forgive, if ye have aught against any one; that 
your Father also who is in heaven may forgive you your trespasses.” 
Or Matt 6 26, ‘‘Behold the birds of the heaven, that they sow not, neither 
do they reap, nor gather into barns; and your heavenly Father feedeth 
them.”’ Or Matt 7 21, ‘“Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 


12 On the definition and use of this figure of speech, see S. V. McCasland, ‘Some 
New Testament Metonyms for God,” Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. LXVIII, 
Part ii, June 1949, pp. 99-113. 
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shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father who is in heaven.” 

As has been noted, 838, which literally means ‘‘the father,” came to 
serve as a substitute in general practice for ’48, ‘‘my father,” a form 
which almost never appears. Yet Billerbeck cites the following example 
from about 70 A. D.: “Once Rabbi Cadogq entered the destroyed temple. 
He said, ‘My Father, who art in Heaven (o’sway ax), thou hast destroyed 
thy city and burned thy temple, yet thou remainest untroubled and 
calm! Immediately Rabbi Cadoq fell asleep. Then he saw God standing 
there in sorrow, and the ministering angels weeping behind him. So 
he said, ‘Jerusalem, take courage!’ ’’"3 This episode about Cadoq which 
is in Hebrew is reminiscent of the prayer of Jesus in Gethsemane, only 
a short distance below the temple hill in the Kidron Valley, forty years 
earlier. Similarly, Billerbeck quotes from the Targum of Job, “I wish 
that my Father in Heaven (Nova7 81x) would test Job,’’™ indicating 
that Jews used both Aramaic and Hebrew forms of the metonym on 
occasion. In both of these passages cited by Billerbeck Father is used 
as a metonym, and the word God could be substituted for it. The two 
words are interchangeable. That is the thesis of this paper with reference 
to Abba in the New Testament passages under consideration. Abba 
could be translated ‘‘God”’ or ‘‘O God” in these instances, just as would 


be possible in every one of the 151 examples of Father used as a metonym 
for God in the New Testament. 


THE GREEK ARTICLE AS A POSSESSIVE 


Another part of the solution of our problem deals with the inter- 
pretation of 6 rarnp, which follows Abba in precisely the same form in 
all three examples. My thesis here is that this expression is not a trans- 
lation of Abba, as so many scholars ever since Jerome have held, but that 
it means ‘‘my Father” or “our Father,’’ using Father as an appellative, 
indicating the character and function of God as Christian faith appre- 
hends him, a usage which is common in the New Testament. In I Thess 
1 1, Paul writes, ‘‘in God the Father (év 6€@ mwarpl)”’; I Thess 1 3, “before 
our God and Father (€urpooGev tod Geot cai rarpds tudv)’’; I Thess 


13 Strack and Billerbeck, Op. cit., Vol. i, p. 394, Seder ElijR 28 (149); cited from M. 
Friedmann’s edition, Vienna, 1902, p. 149. 

™ Strack and Billerbeck, Op. cit., Vol. ii, p. 50, Targum on Job 34 36. Gerhard 
Kittel, Die Religionsgeschichte und das Urchristentum, C. Bertelsmann, Giitersloh, 1931, 
pp. 156 ff., has argued that nax as used by Jesus and his disciples as a bold and intimate 
way of addressing God, in contrast with Jews who used °ax, was a unique element in 
early Christianity. The view is supported by T. W. Manson, The Mission and Message 
of Jesus, E. P. Dutton and Co., New York, 1938, p. 490. But the above passage from 
the Targum on Job indicates that the theory goes too far for Jews and the way the 
Syriac versions dealt with Abba seems to show that it goes too far for Christians too. 
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311, “‘Now may our God and Father himself (Adrés 5€ 6 Beds xai 
TaTnp nua)”; I Thess 3 13, “before our God and Father (€umpoobev 
Tov Geod kai marpds juav)’’; Il Thess 11, “in God our Father (év 066 
twatpt hua)”; IL Thess 1 2, “peace from God our Father (eipqvn a6 
Geod aarpos)’’; Phil 12, “peace from God our Father (eipnvn amd 
Oeod arpos jyav)”; Phil 4 20, ‘‘Now unto our God and Father (7@ 
5€ 0G kat rarpi jar)’; Philemon 1 3, ‘“Grace to you and peace from 
God our Father (a76 @e0d rarpds juadv).” 

Although these examples are in a general way similar to “Abba, 
Father (’ABBa 6 rarnp),’’ the linguistic parallel is not identical, for in 
many cases TaTnp is modified by the possessive pronoun 7ua@v, while in 
two instances it has neither the pronoun nor the article. There can hardly 
be doubt, however, that although Paul wrote év 0e@ warpi, what he 
meant was “‘in God our Father,” or that when he said eipnvn ard Oeod 
mwatpos he meant that his readers should understand “peace from God 
our Father.’’ The general feeling about God which characterized the 
early Christians was that they were children of God and that God was 
their Father. Various idioms were employed to express or imply this 
feeling, but it was natural for Christians to say or think ‘“‘our Father’’ 
or ‘‘my Father.” 

The definite article in Greek often has the significance of the possessive 
pronoun, and there are numerous passages in the New Testament whose 
meaning cannot be conveyed by a translation which fails to render the 
article in this way." This use of the article is illustrated in such cases 
as the following: Mark 7 32, “‘and they beseech him to lay his hand upon 
him (7109 abr@ thy xetpa)”; Rom 7 25, ‘So then I of myself with the 
mind, indeed, serve the law of God; but with the flesh the law of sin 
(7@ pev vol... . TH 6€ capki),” which ought to be translated “‘my mind” 
and ‘‘my flesh.” Other examples of this use of the article with the 
meaning of the possessive pronoun occur in Mark 1447; Matt 4 20; 
83; 27 24; John 1 41; 3 16; (there are some 65 examples of 6 warnp in 
John, in many of which the article clearly has the sense of the possessive) ; 
Acts 21 40; I Cor 5 1; II Cor 8 18; 12 18. 

In the Gospel of Matthew, which has 42 examples of Father as a 
metonym, 38 times tarnp is modified and its meaning made explicit by 
some form of the possessive pronoun, often with the article also. But 
Matt 11 25 has simply warep; 11 26 has 6 warnp; 24 36 6 Tarnp; 28 19 
Tov TaTpos. It is instructive to compare these four examples with the 
other 38. Matt 11 25-26 reads, ‘‘I thank thee, O Father (zarep), Lord of 
heaven and earth, that thou didst hide these things from the wise and 
understanding, and didst reveal them unto babes: 26 yea, Father (6 
mwatnp), for so it was well-pleasing in thy sight.’’ The saying is identical 


1s A. T. Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical 
Research, Geo. H. Doran Co., New York, 3rd ed., 1919, pp. 769-770. 
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with Luke 10 21, with no parallel in Mark. Hence it is from Q. Now 
in the first instance warep lacks both a possessive pronoun and the 
article. In the second, watnp has the article only. Obviously the 
meanings of the two are precisely the same. The translation makes good 
sense as it stands, since the reader’s mind supplies the supplementary 
specification as to whose father Jesus is talking about. Yet it is clear 
that Jesus means to say either “my Father” or “our Father.” The 
specific Greek equivalent would be either 6 tarnp you or 6 TaTHp uav. 
This passage is a close parallel to the three under consideration which 
have 6 rarnp, since it is also a short prayer of Jesus. Gal 46 and Rom 
8 15 are from the prayers of Spirit-filled Christians. 

Matt 24 36, which is based on Mark 13 32 and almost identical with 
it, is ‘But of that day and hour knoweth no one, not even the angels of 
heaven, neither the Son (6 vids), but the Father (6 tarjp) only.” The 
reader is left to his own resources as to the identity of both the Son and 
the Father, which would be exceedingly difficult to a person not familiar 
with biblical thought. But the Christian reader immediately realizes 
that the reference is to the Son of God (rod @eod), which would have to 
be added if the Greek were explicit; and that the Father really means 
his Father (6 warnp 6€ airov). In its present form the saying is intel- 
ligible, but it gets its clarity only from the understanding which the reader 
is able to bring to it. The reader with insight realizes that the article is 
equivalent to a possessive pronoun. 

Matt 11 27, which is parallel to Luke 10 22, runs, ‘‘All things have 
been delivered unto me of my Father (rod watpdés pov): and no one 
knoweth the Son (rév vidv) save the Father (6 tarp); neither doth 
any know the Father (tov marépa), save the Son (6 vids), and he to 
whomsoever the Son (6 vids) willeth to reveal him.”” Here ‘‘my Father” 
is explicit because of the possessive pronoun, but the reader must realize 
that the definite articles in the series which follows are equivalent to 
possessives. Mentally one must supply his Son, my Father, his Son, 
and his Son. 

Matt 28 19 has “baptizing them into the name of the Father (rod 
matpos) and the Son (rod viod) and the Holy Spirit (rod ayiov mvet- 
paros),’’ which, to be explicit, would have to be something like ‘‘baptiz- 
ing them into the name of my Father and of his Son and of his Holy 
Spirit.” The reader is left to substitute these or some other possessive 
pronouns. 


TRANSLATING 6 TaTnp 


These examples make it clear that in the phrase "ABBa 6 rarnp the 
article might be rendered as a possessive pronoun. This is indeed not 
a new suggestion. It is always helpful to discover what a puzzling phrase 
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meant to an author’s contemporaries. We are most fortunate in this 
respect, for Mark 14 36 within a few years after it was written was 
revised by the author of Matt 2639 as marep pou and Luke 22 42 as 
mwarep. Their methods of dealing with the phrase are equivalent, if not 
identical. It may be that they both dropped Abba because it was obscure 
to non-Jewish readers. In any case, they preserved the meaning of 
Mark’s words by using the simple metonym Father. Matt has aided his 
readers by substituting my for the article. Luke has felt that the words 
are clear enough without either article or pronoun. At a later time the 
scribes of the cursives 69, 124 and 346 added pov to Mark 14 36 in order 
to make it more explicit." 

As we have seen, both the Old Syriac and the Peshitta rendered the 
article as a possessive pronoun. The Harclean, on the other hand, aban- 
doned that line and originated that is, Father, unless it borrowed this 
from Jerome’s hesitant Abba (Pater) for Rom 8 15. The next time the 
article was taken as a possessive was in Luther’s mein for Mark, but in 
both Pauline passages he said lieber. Way adopted my own dear for 
both Gal and Rom. Weymouth wrote my in Mark, but our in Paul. 
Phillips gives my in Rom but dear in Gal. The Peshitta was the only 
ancient translation (which I have observed) to see that the article ought 
to be taken as a possessive in all three passages, and Weymouth is the 
only modern, although Luther, Way and Phillips have given variations 
of this rendering. These translators show that my proposal to render the 
article as a possessive in these passages is not radical. 

The experiments with Abba have been more limited. The Peshitta 
translated it as Father in Mark but allowed it to remain in the other 
texts. It was not to be translated again, so far as I have seen, until 
A. S. Way rendered it as My Father in Rom, but he dropped it out of 
Gal. Then Phillips translated it Father in both Pauline passages. These 
are possible translations, but they cover up the fact that the first part 
of the phrase is Aramaic while the second is Greek. While these versions 
are improvements for the general reader, they leave the bilingual char- 
acter of the phrase unaccounted for and, in my opinion, do not reproduce 
the full meaning of the passages. 


CONCLUSION 


We have seen that Abba is used by both Paul and Mark as a well 
known metonym for God; that 6 marnp may be regarded simply as an 
appellative, as it is used many times in the New Testament, defining the 
attribute in the personality of God which is so fundamental for the 
Christian faith; and that the article in each case might be rendered as a 


16 C, Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Graece, editio octava critica, 3 vols., Giesecke 
& Devrient, Lipsiae, 1869, Vol. i, p. 377. 
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possessive pronoun. The phrase ’ABB4 6 marnp in Mark 14 36, Gal 4 6, 
and Rom 8 15 should then be translated, ‘‘O God, my Father’’ or “‘O God, 
our Father.”’ In doing this we simply replace the metonym by the name 
for which it stands and translate the article as a possessive. This allows 
the saying to fit naturally into the most basic concept of early Christian 
theology and eliminates the Semitic Abba, which is not an English word 
and is unintelligible except to scholars. This translation preserves the 
picturesqueness of the original, for ‘‘my Father’’ reappears in the English, 
and it discards the artificial quaintness of the strange foreign word. 

The conclusions of this paper are in part a confirmation of Thayer’s 
view expressed in 1886 that Abba came into New Testament Greek 
“through frequent use in prayer, it gradually acquired the nature of 
a most sacred proper name, to which the Greek-speaking Jews added the 
appellative from their own tongue.’’*?7 Yet after all these years, with the 
appearance of numerous new translations, no translator, so far as I have 
observed, has taken full advantage of Thayer’s insight. Weymouth 
correctly rendered the article in every case, but Abba still defies him. 

Thayer’s suggestion of how Abba came to be used by Greek-speaking 
Christians is probably correct save in tracing it back to Greek-speaking 
Jewish Christians. Abba did come originally from Jews. But it seems 
more probable in these instances that Abba is spoken by Greek Christians 
who know that it means God, but have never known its original, literal 
meaning. Paul and Mark knew what it meant, but they are using what 
has become an idiom among their Greek readers. Abba was a loan-word 
which no longer meant “‘the Father” or ‘‘my Father’’ in this idiom, but 
simply God. That made it possible to write ‘‘Abba, Father’’ without 
being conscious of tautology. Analogies may be observed in our own 
English. We say ‘The Town of Boston” and “The City of Annapolis” 
without realizing that Town and City are redundant. Such expressions 
as ‘Father Abbot’’ and ‘Father Pater’”’ are even more to the point. In 
these cases the child or the member of a religious brotherhood has 
forgotten — even if he ever knew —that Abbot and Pater originally 
meant father. 

But Abba had only a short life as a name for God in Greek. After 
Paul and Mark it was not to reappear in the Greek New Testament, 
although about 150 examples of Father as a metonym occur. Nor have I 
found evidence in other early Christian writers that Abba was used as 
a divine name, except as it is reproduced in quotations of the New 
Testament passages under discussion.?® Several derivatives of Abba, 


17 Joseph Henry Thayer, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament, American 
Book Company, New York, 1886, p. 1. 

18 Clement of Alexandria Exhortation to the Greeks ix; Dionysius of Alexandria 
Exegetical Fragment ii; Cyril of Jerusalem Catechetical Lectures xvii. 5; St. Basil On the 
Spirit 49 and 57; Hilary of Poitiers On the Trinity ii. 29, vi. 44, ix. 72, x. 38; St. Ambrose 
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such as abbot, abbey, etc., have come into English from Syriac, but 
this line of survivals has no bearing on the point of this paper.*9 


On the Holy Spirit 62; John Cassian First Conference of Abbot Chaeremon xiii; Leo the 
Great Sermon Ixxvii; Gregory the Great Book of Pastoral Rule xiii; Augstine On the Spirit 
and Letter 56, On the Soul and its Origin 13, On the Gift of Perseverance 64, On Faith and 
Creed ix. 19, On Holy Virginity 39, On Patience 25. 

9 T am indebted to Mr. Vincent L. Eaton, Assistant Chief, Rare Books Division, 
of the Library of Congress, for checking the Old Latin reading of Abba Pater for Mark 
14 36 in Codex Vercellensis, given in Migne’s Patrologia Latina, Vol. xii (Paris, 1845), 
col. 832. The same reading appears in the Old Latin Irish Codex Harleianus 1023, 
(edited by E. S. Buchanan, Heath Cranton and Ouseley, Ltd., London, 1914). I have 
not been able to verify the readings in any Old Latin MS of the Pauline letters, but 
Mr. Eaton gave me the following passages from Irenaeus bearing on Rom 815 (Old 
Latin Biblical Texts, Vol. vii, Oxford, 1923): 

His scilicet qui adoptionis gratiam adepti sunt, per quam clamamus: Abba, Pater. 

Neque alium Spiritum sanctum percipimus nisi hunc qui est nobiscum et qui clamat: 
Abba, pater. 

Qui assumpserant Spiritum Dei, in quo clamamus, Abba, Pater. Si igitur nunc 
pignus habentes clamamus: Abba, Pater, quid fiet quando resurgentes facie ad faciem 
uidebimus eum? 

I am also under obligation to Mr. Lawrence Marwick, Chief of the Hebraic Section 
of the Library of Congress for checking certain Aramaic lexicons for me. 








THE WOUNDED BEAST 


PAUL S. MINEAR 


ANDOVER-NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


T IS the purpose of this essay to re-examine one episode in the dramatic 
conflict described by the prophet John in the twelfth and thirteenth 
chapters of the “Revelation of Jesus Christ.”” The prophet tells a story of 
heavenly-earthly warfare. Along one side are ranged the woman wearing 
a crown of twelve stars, her male child, Michael with his angels, and 
“the rest of her offspring.’”” The opposition is furnished by three animals 
(the dragon, the sea-beast, the earth-beast) and by all those men who 
are induced “‘to worship the image of the beast” (13 16). The dragon is 
identified as “‘that ancient Serpent, who is called the Devil and Satan, 
the deceiver of the whole world” (12 9). The dragon’s home is heaven, 
where he accuses the brothers day and night before God (12 10). When 
Christ’s authority comes, however, the Serpent is cast out of heaven, 
being overwhelmed by ‘‘the blood of the Lamb and by the word of their 
testimony” (12 1). After his expulsion from heaven by this superior 
force, he pursues the woman and her children, making war on all those 
who give their testimony to Jesus (12 17). 

To aid him in this warfare, the Serpent summons from the sea a 
leopard-like beast, giving to it his authority and voicing through its 
mouth blasphemies against God and against those who dwell in heaven. 
This sea-beast is permitted to make war against the saints and to conquer 
them (13 7). But to achieve this goal it calls for help from a second beast, 
one who rises out of the earth. The function of the earth-beast is to 
make “the earth and its inhabitants worship the first beast’’ (13 12); 
this function is accomplished through deceptive words and signs, by 
which the first beast is accorded a life and a power which it would not 
otherwise possess. 

There is a strange kinship among these three animals. All share in 
a common power and authority, and accordingly all have horns. All 
seek and gain man’s worship and adoration by utilizing the fears of men, 
fears which appear to be justified by the manifest ability to destroy all 
opposition. All rely upon deception, because only when men are deceived 
by false claims can they be induced to blaspheme God by worshiping the 
beast. No one on earth is exempt from their seductive attacks, but the 
brunt of the attack is borne by “‘those who keep the commandments of 
God and bear testimony to Jesus” (12 17). Those who succumb share the 
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fate of the three beasts; those who successfully resist join in the heavenly 
rejoicing over the devil’s wrath (12 12). The dramatic procession of 
beasts indicates a progressive delegation of power and a progressive 
accentuation of deception and temptation. But in essence, each tempta- 
tion is the same; each is a call for the alertness and the endurance of the 
saints (13 10; 14 12). 

The identity, status and function of these three beasts are matters 
that have always fascinated interpreters. John has taken pains, of 
course, to identify the great dragon (12 9); but the nature of the other 
two beasts is less clearly defined. The identity of the sea-beast remains 
problematic. There is, however, one clue to its character and history 
which has been either ignored or misconstrued. This is the reference to 
its mortal wound: 


“One of its heads seemed to have a mortal wound, but its mortal wound was 
healed, and the whole earth followed the beast with wonder’’ (13 3 RSV). 


This wound is mentioned three times in the chapter, evidence of more 
than usual importance to the prophet. It appears to be a necessary 
element in the description of this beast. Later on, in depicting the earth- 
beast the prophet returns to this detail. The second beast 


“exercises all the authority of the first beast in its presence, and makes the earth 
and its inhabitants worship the first beast, whose mortal wound was healed” (13 12). 


By working wonders which impress and deceive men, the second beast 
induces them to 


“make an image for the beast which was wounded by the sword and yet came to life” 

(13 14). 

What is this wound? How was it inflicted? By whom was it inflicted? 
These are surely germane questions for those who would grasp the mes- 
sage of the prophet. 

The student of Revelation is accustomed to find sharp disagreements 
among commentators in their solutions to the enigmas of this book. He 
is therefore quite amazed to learn that at this point current exegetes 
achieve an almost complete agreement. Martin Kiddle writes: 


“These words (in verse 3) allude as plainly as may be to a tradition which had 
arisen concerning the death of Nero.’” 


C. A. Scott comments: 


“Tt is one of the points in the interpretation of the Apocalypse on which most 


modern scholars are agreed, that in this legend of ‘Nero redivivus’ we are to find the 
explanation of the ‘wounded head’ of 133...’ 


* The Revelation of St. John (N. Y., 1940), p. 244 f. 
2 Revelation (New Century Bible, Edinburgh), p. 57. 
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H. B. Swete is equally confident that John had in mind the Neronic 
legend, using it to represent the revival of Nero’s policy of persecution by 
Domitian. He traces this explanation back to Victorinus, the earliest of 
the Latin commentators. There is, to be sure, a dissenting opinion 
offered by important scholars,‘ but a clear majority is in support of the 
Neronic hypothesis.’ Where there exists such amazing consensus, it may 
be futile to re-examine the evidence. Nevertheless such an examination 
should confirm the hypothesis if it is actually sound. 

Let us look first, then, at the Neronic legend itself. Toward the end 
of his reign Nero’s unpopularity among Roman citizens had assumed huge 
proportions. In 67 and 68 open revolts had broken out against his 
authority in Gaul and Spain. At length he had been repudiated by the 
praetorian guard and by the Senate. Fleeing from the city he had taken 
refuge in a friend’s suburban villa, where he had received word that the 
Senate had proclaimed him a public enemy and had approved Galba as 
his successor. Having been warned that pursuing soldiers were approach- 
ing his hideout, he had cut his own throat with a sword (June 9, 68).° 

After his death a rumor spread abroad that he had not actually died 
but had escaped to Parthia, whence he would soon return to regain his 
throne. This rumor circulated most quickly in the eastern provinces, and 
assumed strange forms. At one stage, popular expectation envisaged the 


return of Nero from Parthia, with a huge army subduing all opposition. 


“And to the west shall come the strife of gathering war and the exile from Rome, 
brandishing a mighty sword crossing the Euphrates with many myriads.”’7 


On the basis of this rumor, imposters arose in the east who assumed the 
name of Nero in the effort to exploit the legend. There are records of at 
least two such claimants. There seems to have been a later stage in the 
legend in which Nero’s figure has become invested with supernatural 
status. Now his return from the abyss with hordes of demons is antici- 


3 The Apocalypse of St. John (London, 1909), p. 163 f. 

4A. Farrer (Rebirth of Images, Westminster, 1949, p. 294) prefers the Caligula 
identification. There have been those who selected Julius Caesar. These alternate 
identifications necessitate reference to an earlier stage in the apocalyptic tradition, 
perhaps even to a Jewish stage. They usually imply that the prophet John had no 
contemporaneous motive in referring to the wound or its purported cure. 

5’ Among others, we may cite the following: I. T. Beckwith, The Apocalypse of John 
(N. Y., 1922), pp. 635 ff.; R. H. Charles, The Revelation of St. John, (New York, 1920), 
I, p. 332 f.; Preston & Hanson, The Revelation of St. John the Divine, (London, 1949), 
p. 95; E. F. Scott, The Book of Revelation, (N. Y., 1940), pp. 78 ff.; J. Weiss, Die Offen- 
barung des Johannes, (Gottingen, 1904), p. 92. 

6 For a summary, cf. A. Momigliano, Cambridge Ancient History, X, p. 739 ff. 

7 Sibylline Oracles IV, 119 ff., 137 f. 

§ In addition to A. Momigliano, op. cit., cf. Tacitus, Hist. I, 78; I, 8: Suetonius, 
Nero, 57; Ascension of Isaiah 4:2. 
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pated as an omen of the ‘last days.” Among the oracles of the Sibyl we 
find an extensive reference to this expectation: 


‘There shall be at the last time about the waning of the moon, a world convuls- 
ing war, deceitful in guilefulness. And there shall come from the ends of the earth 
a matricide fleeing and devising sharp-edged plans. He shall ruin all the earth, 
and gain all power, and surpass all men in cunning. That for which he perished 
he shall seize at once. And he shall destroy many men and great tyrants, and shall 
burn all men as none other ever did.’ 


So much for the legend. Undoubtedly it was current in the first 
century and was absorbed into various apocalyptic traditions, both Jew- 
ish and Christian. It is not strange, therefore, that scholars have identi- 
fied the wounded beast of John’s prophecy with Nero redivivus. Obviously 
the blasphemous claims of the sea-beast include the assertion of divine 
authority for the Roman empire and its rulers. Obviously among the 
rulers, Nero was notorious for his cruelty; his execution of Christians was 
presumably widely known. What would be more natural than that 
Christians should see in his policies the hand of the devil? (It is note- 
worthy that the New Testament gives no clear mention of Nero’s name 
and no clear reference to the death of Christians on his orders following 
the great fire at Rome). The esoteric number 666 may apply to Nero’s 
name (if the right spelling in the right language is chosen!). When one 
reads Revelation 13 3, therefore, and asks with H. B. Swete “whether 
any of the earlier Roman emperors received a death-blow from which he 
recovered or was supposed to have recovered,’’ the only satisfactory 
answer is Nero.?° 

This way of putting the question, however, is quite misleading. It 
is so stated as to focus the mind on those two major links between the 
sea-beast and Nero, i. e., an emperor and a death-blow followed by 
recovery. But there are other questions which should be raised before 
we can be content with this solution. 

We note, for example, that the wound, although first assigned to one 
of its heads, is later assigned twice to the beast itself (13 12, 14). Most 
commentators recognize this, but few give it sufficient weight. If the 
beast represents the empire and its head an emperor, it is obvious that 
the two may be interchangeable, for an empire’s authority is vested in the 
emperor. But this is true only so long as the emperor exerts his delegated 
power in the administration of his office. It ceases to be true when an 
emperor is deposed by the Senate, when he dies, when a successor has 
been vested with the crown. A wound inflicted on a former ruler is not 
a wound inflicted on the empire. In the Apocalypse the wound of the 
head is so clearly a wound of the beast that in two out of three cases it is 


9 Sib. Or., V, 361 f. 
10 Swete, op. cit., p. 163. 
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the latter whose wound is mentioned. But actually, the wound in- 
flicted by Nero on himself was not an injury to the beast. 

We note also that to the prophet this mortal blow affected the sea- 
beast; but it was also an injury to the dragon. Such power and author- 
ity as the head possesses it has received from the dragon; the use of this 
power is devoted to the worship of the dragon. ~There are horns and 
heads on both the dragon and the beast, symbols of this derived and 
effective authority. Ten and seven are numerals that signify the com- 
pleteness of this delegated power, and therefore the degree of kinship 
between dragon and beast. A mortal wound simultaneously destroys the 
authority of head, beast and dragon by terminating the blasphemous 
adoration of the head, beast and dragon by men. It is difficult to main- 
tain that Nero’s suicide fulfills such specifications. His death did not 
jeopardize the power of the empire, because he died as a fugitive and 
enemy of the state. Imperial authority was not threatened by his death; 
in fact, his death demonstrated the power of the state over him. Nor 
should we consider the rivalries of Galba and others for the throne as a 
mark of diminished authority. Whether the morale was low or high, 
whether the conditions were auspicious or ominous, — these factors did 
not affect the dynamis or exousia conferred on the beast by the dragon. 
Nor did they diminish the dragon’s sovereignty. 

Still another factor should be carefully weighed: according to John 
the healing of the wound enhances the prestige of the beast. It leads 
people to greater wonder and reverence in the presence of the beast. It 
induces them to assume the invulnerability of the beast (not the head), 
forcing them to exclaim“‘Who can fight against it?” The cure encour- 
ages the beast to greater blasphemy; it increases its ability to deceive 
men and to tempt the saints. It enables the beast to renew his war 
against the saints. The cure also impels men to worship the dragon by 
the greater devotion and fear which they accord to the beast. Now there 
is little evidence that the rumored resuscitation of Nero actually had any 
such effects. It did not induce either Roman citizens or Christians ‘‘to 
follow the beast with wonder.”’ It did not enhance the seductive worship 
of the dragon, nor did it aid the dragon in his deadly war against the 
saints. In fact, the legend of Nero’s pending return from Parthia was 
considered a threat to the empire and the line of emperors. If we are to 
understand the wounded head, therefore, we should look not so much 
for an emperor who died a violent death, but for an event in which the 
authority of the beast (and the dragon) was both destroyed and decep- 
tively restored. 


™ R. H. Charles recognized this difficulty. He admitted that only when Nero 
returns from the abyss in the last days will the head become the complete antitype of 
the beast that was wounded (op. cit., p. 350). The apocalypse, however, speaks as if 
this identity were already established. Other commentators meet this problem by 
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In examining the wound, (and we should not forget that it was a 
wound unto death) we may first ask concerning the instrument by which 
the injury was inflicted. This was a sword (13 14). Superficially con- 
sidered, this may point to Nero’s dagger, used in self-destruction. But 
such a hasty inference is ill-advised. We have already observed that 
Nero’s sword did not actually wound the beast, nor did the healing of 
his throat enhance the authority of the beast. Apart from this inference, 
we would naturally assume that the wound was not self-inflicted, but 
given to the beast by its enemy. Can we find any case in apocalyptic 
literature in which the beast intentionally commits suicide? In identifying 
the weapon we should consider John’s typical usage of the term sword. 
This is one of his favorite symbo.s, which he uses in three distinct con- 
nections. (a) The sword is the instrument by which the Messiah executes 
judgment and wages war on his adversaries. From his mouth comes a 
sharp sword (1 16; 2 12, 16; 19 15, 21). (b) The rider of the red horse is 
given a great sword (6 4, s). Here the word refers to a plague which God 
sends upon rebellious creation; it is a heavenly-sent punishment executed 
on earth. (c) The sword is a weapon turned against the Lamb and his 
followers by the beast. It is the beast’s means for gaining vengeance 
on his divine adversary. (13 10. The other connotations may be present 
in this aphorism.) 


Was the beast, then, wounded by one of these swords? An answer is 
given in the word that is translated as wound — p/égé. When one studies 
the appearances of this term in the Apocalypse, he may be surprised by 
two observations. In the first place, while the translators have been 
content with the rendering ‘‘wound” in chapter thirteen, every other 
occurence of plégé (twelve in all) is rendered by the English word 


“plague.”” In all these other contexts, the plague is an episode in that 
war in heaven which overarches the conflicts on earth between the dragon 
and the messianic community. It is a divinely-ordained and messianically- 
administered punishment for sin. It is a drastic punishment that spells 
death in the prophet’s vocabulary; such a ‘‘wound”’ is always mortal. 
In the second place, the appearances of plégé in chapter thirteen may all 
be translated in consonance with the apocalyptist’s vocabulary, albeit 
with some awkwardness for our non-apocalyptic prose. ‘“The beast which 
has the plague of the sword and yet came to life,” (vs. 14); ‘‘the first 
beast, the plague of whose death was healed”’ (vs. 12); ‘“‘one of its heads 
as slain unto death, and the plague of its death was healed”’ (vs. 3). 


arguing that what weakened the empire was not Nero’s wound but the anarchic con- 
ditions following his death, the civil unrest which was terminated by Vespasian’s 
succession. In this case 13 3 cannot refer to Nero’s suicidal wound at all, because the 
civil unrest precedes his death, and the healing of the wound has nothing to do with his 
reported reanimation. Moreover, one wonders whether the year 68-69 could have 
seemed to Christians a year of “‘convulsions that shook the empire to its foundations.” 
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To sum up, then: the sword is the symbol of God’s wrath; the wound 
is a God-inflicted plague which simultaneously destroys the authority 
of head, beast and dragon. It is a wound from which the beast may 
recover only by using deception, by succeeding in his temptations, by 
making absolute his illusory claims to ultimate power over human 
destiny. We return, then, to the question: ‘What plague was inflicted 
on the beast which actually marked his death but which was deceptively 
used to enhance “his power and his throne and great authority”’ (vs. 4)? 

The correct identification of the beast’s enemy enables us to answer 
this question. To John, Christ alone is able to defeat the beast. The 
conquest is accomplished in ‘“‘the blood of the Lamb and the word of their 
testimony” (12 11). Through his faithfulness unto death he received the 
keys of Death and Hades (1 14; 2 7). He alone has the right to release 
the plagues, and to use the sword of judgment. His authority is sufficient 
to evict Satan from heaven. It is this eviction of the dragon that provides 
an equivalent image for the wounding of the sea-beast. The defeat of 
the dragon in chapter 12 is followed by renewed activity against the 
saints, just as the wounding of the beast in chapter 13 is followed by the 
intensification of the same war. The dragon like the beast was killed and 
yet came to life. This death, then, is much more than the suicide of a 
human emperor. It is the plague of death released through the Messiah 
in his crucifixion and exaltation. It represents the destiny of the beast 
as manifested in that event wherein ultimate power over the nations is 
bestowed on Jesus. 

Such an interpretation indicates why the wound of the head is also 
an injury to the beast and the dragon. Such an interpretation is in line 
with other New Testament descriptions of the war between the servants 
of God and ‘“‘the principalities and powers”’ (e. g. Eph 6). In the words 
and acts of Jesus during the days of his humiliation, Satan had received 
a deadly blow (Luke 10 17-24; 11 14-22). In his death the “powers of 
darkness” had had their hour (Luke 22 53; John 19 11); the “rulers of 
this age’’ had ‘‘crucified the Lord of glory” (I Cor 2 s). But in demon- 
strating their power over Jesus, they had unwittingly signed their death- 
warrant, for God used this very cross to disarm the principalities and 
powers and to make a public display of their impotence, “‘triumphing 
over them in him’’ (Col 2 15). This same power over the King of darkness 
had been granted to those servants of Christ who “loved not their lives 
even unto death” (Rev 12 11). 

The wound inflicted by the Lamb, however, can appear to be healed 
in the same event which marks the real futility of the beast. To all but 
the faithful, its power to kill the saints enhances its authority; its ability 
to blaspheme is increased; its temptations become more deceptive. So 
irresistible is the prestige of its military might that men everywhere are 
induced to cry ‘“‘Who can fight against it?” (134). By successful war 
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against the saints the beast hides the fact that he has been killed. To 
aid him in the strategy of concealing his vulnerability, the dragon calls 
upon the sea-beast with all the manifest glory and power of imperial 
institutions to demonstrate the powerlessness of the saints (13 5-10). The 
sea-beast in turn, calls upon the earth-beast, with its lamb-like appear- 
ance, to tempt with its words and signs those men whom violence has 
not subdued. The goal is the same: the worship of the beast and the 
dragon. The means are different, since not all saints may be deceived by 
the same illusions. But whatever the means that are used, the continued 
life of the mortally wounded beast depends upon the worship which 
men give to it. Do we not find in verses 15-17 a clue to this resuscitation? 
It is in the worship of the beast, sponsored by false prophets, that its 
image receives life (pmeuma) or spirit, and this enables it to speak, to 
work signs, to exercise its authority, and to compel the obedience of 
men. It is unrecognized temptation which gives the beast its power over 
the saints. Once the character of this temptation is revealed to them, 
their word of testimony becomes the measure of their faithfulness to the 
Messiah. The Apocalypse seeks to disclose the dimensions of this 
deception by a fresh message from the martyred Lord and from those 
servants who have already conquered the dragon. 

In the prophet’s mind, therefore, there is more than a formal, rhetor- 
ical antithesis between the slain Lamb and the slain beast. Both hold 
and wield the sword. Both have followers on whose foreheads are 
inscribed their names (13 1%1—14 1). Both have horns (5 6; 13 11). Both 
are slain, the same word being used to describe their death (vss. 3, 8); both 
arise to new life and authority. The point of greatest conflict, the death 
of the martyrs, becomes the point of greatest illumination and power. 
At this point both antagonists claim victory. To the servants of Christ, 
the beast is mortally wounded in this encounter. To the servants of the 
beast there is an opposite outcome. 

For John’s thinking the story of the Passion remains the center of 
reference for all visions. It is the knowledge of the Gospel that discloses 
the true character of God’s Adversary. It is the death of Jesus that 
reveals the fatal weakness of the dragon. It is the continuing presence 
of the living Lord which guides Christians through the bewildering maze 
of current history. 

This interpretation, however, does not exclude the obvious fact that 
John thinks in images drawn from ancient tradition. According to this 
tradition God has been fighting with the Dragon from the foundation of 
the world. He defeated this enemy in the past (in the Exodus, in the 
Exile, etc.); he is engaged now (in every generation of prophecy) in 
defeating the same enemy; the final conquest is yet to come, but it will 
come soon and faith knows its certainty. The name of the Dragon varies: 
Tiamat, Behemoth, the Deeps, Rahab, Leviathan, Satan. Norman 
Snaith has given a useful summary of this tradition, and has shown how 
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it was regularly celebrated in the Song of Moses, the Coronation Psalms, 
and in the Sabbath liturgy of the synagogue.” The songs of the redeemed 
in the Apocalypse are composed on an ancient scale, and they are sung 
by a choir drawn from all generations, precisely because the same battle 
is renewed in each successive generation. They celebrate a victory that 
was won at the beginning and that will be won at the end; but this victory 
is also a contemporaneous call to the endurance of the saints, a demand 
that they unmask the beast and his prophet. 

There is a rabbinic story that tells how the only Egyptian survivor 
at the Red Sea was Pharaoh. He became in turn the king of Nineveh, 
the king of Babylon, Antiochus, Titus and Justinian. ‘Until the end 
of the world he will bear a thousand names, for like Israel, Israel’s enemy 
is eternal.’’* The tradition in which John was nurtured made it easy 
for him to think of the slain Lamb as having administered the plague of 
death to the beast on Golgotha, and whenever a servant acknowledges 
Christ as Lord before the Roman magistrate. John may have known the 
Neronic legend but he did not need Nero’s suicide as a sign of the divine 
judgment on imperial power. All he needed was to think about the situa- 
tion confronting the church of his day in the light of the Cross, as that 
Cross illuminated both the immediate warfare and the whole redemptive 
history of the woman with the crown of twelve stars (12 1). 

The tradition of God’s slaying of the dragon, to be sure, is even more 
ancient than the Psalms, going back to the primeval myth and ritual of 
primitive man (cf. Gaster, T. H., Thespis, 1950). It may have originated 
in the seasonal drama that celebrated the death and rebirth of winter and 
spring. The existence of abundant parallels strengthens the conviction 
that in John’s mind there was no necessary connection between the 
wounded head and a single emperor. 

There is no space in this essay to deal with the other link between this 
vision and Nero, the number 666. The identification of this number with 
Nero is by no means as certain as many suppose. The expulsion of Nero 
from vs. 3, however, does not require his expulsion from vs. 18, although 
it undoubtedly points in that direction. Nor is there space to discuss 
here the connections between our chapter and the baffling explanations 
in chapter 17 (vss. 9-18). Suffice it to say that I find nothing in the later 
chapter that negates the interpretation of the wounded head presented 
here. ‘“‘The beast that...was, and is not, and is to ascend from the 
bottomless pit and go to perdition”’ (17 s) is the same beast that has the 
plague of death. It received its wound from the sword of the slain Larab. 
Whenever both return to renew the contest, the Lamb will again be the 
victor. 


2 Studies in the Psalter, (London, 1934), pp. 94-109. I am indebted for this sug- 
gestion to Dr. J. P. Berkeley. 
3 Snaith, op. cit., p. 105. 
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INCE the days of Charles Thomson, secretary of the Continental 
Congress, called ‘“The Sam Adams of Philadelphia,”’ and first Amer- 
ican to translate the Bible into English, there has been no lack of biblical 
translation in America. From 1808 to 1949, fifty new translations or 
definite revisions of the complete New Testament in English have been 
produced in the United States; and revised editions increase this number 
to more than sixty. Seven fresh translations of the gospels and thirty- 
two other editions of New Testament portions make the grand total 
of American translations and revisions of the New Testament, in part or 
entire, a little over one hundred. This amazing group is a cross section 
of American biblical criticism and interpretation during the last one 
and one-half centuries. 


I 


The translators present a varied pattern of developing American 
thought and culture as well as of advancing scholarship. The social life 
of the 1830’s helped to produce Noah Webster’s Bible (1833), a revision 
which sought not only to remove archaisms and incorrect grammar, 
but also to soften as much as possible the indelicate expressions of both 
ancient times and the vigorous 1600’s. This was a generation of the 
drawing room which discreetly said ‘‘white meat” for “breast,’’ and 
substituted ‘“‘drumstick’’ for the improper word, “‘leg.”’ 

There is a justifiable suspicion that the publication of Julia Smith’s 
Bible in 1876 owed something to the growing suffragist movement. 
During the seven years after Miss Julia began her translation as a 
personal hobby, the two Smith sisters were increasingly distressed by 
the fact that theirs was a man’s world. In auctions heard round the 
world their cows were sold for the taxes they refused to pay without 
political representation. It was in a tone both militant and defensive 
that Julia Smith stated in her preface, 


It may seem presumptuous for an ordinary woman with no particular advantages 

of education to translate and publish alone, the most wonderful book .... that 

has ever appeared in the world, and thought to be the most difficult to translate 
103 
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But as there is but one book in the Hebrew tongue, and I have defined it 
word for word, I do not see how anybody can know more about it than I do. 


A rather large group of translations might be classified by the 
doctrinal or sectarian interests out of which they grew. Almost inevitably 
the rugged individualism of the frontier spirit and the diverse European 
backgrounds which produced American denominationalism also led to 
further New Testament translation. It was ironic that the notable 
series of issues edited by Alexander Campbell (1826 on) should have 
come from one whose fundamental purpose was to promote Christian 
unity. Another group of editions, which has ranked large in the history 
of American translation, stemmed originaily from the desire of the 
Baptists to defend their denominational forms. For many years the 
American Bible Union, organized for this purpose in 1850, issued praise- 
worthy versions which were characterized by the rendering of Barrifw 
as “immerse,” “John the Baptist’? becoming “John the immerser.” 
The Improved Version of 1885 compromised with two styles of publica- 
tion, the one with ‘‘immerse,” the other with “‘baptize.’”” A number of 
translations of the century, including Campbell’s, adopted the Baptist 
rendering. As denominational bitterness cooled, the Anglicized form 
came back into general use. Worrell’s New Testament, which was 
published by the American Baptist Publication Society in 1904, retained 
‘“‘immerse’”’; but ‘‘baptize (immerse)’’ was used by the Improved Edition 
(Based in Part on the Bible Union Version), 1913. ‘‘Baptize’’ stood alone 
in Helen Montgomery’s commendable translation of 1924 which was 
‘published to signalize the completion of the first hundred years’’ of 
the American Baptist Publication Society. These two lines of revision, 
and particularly the Baptist, were of considerable influence and nourished 
a still more pressing demand for modern editions of scripture. 

Within the Catholic sphere of interest should be mentioned the 
translation work of Archbishop Francis Kenrick (1849-1862). Move- 
ment toward a modernized version was shown in Father Spencer’s 
Gospels (1898) ; his New Testament which was published posthumously 
in 1937, edited by Callan and McHugh; and in the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine’s careful revision on scholarly lines of the Challoner- 
Rheims version (1941). 

There have been many other sectarian editions of varying types. 
Shortly after World War I, J. R. Lauritzen published for the American 
Lutheran Bible Society a Bible-Workers’ Four Gospels which was based 
on Luther, but revised. Ernest Bell issued a most interesting edition 
of the Gospel of John for evangelistic purposes in Chicago in the 1920's. 

An example of a still different type of apologetic interest in trans- 
lation may be found in Dubois Loux’s rendering of Matthew (1924) 
and Mark (1925), a ‘‘Labor Determinative’’ version aimed at “the 
recovery of biblical labor standards.” 
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Some translators have pursued an extreme literalism, the best 
examples of this being Wilson’s Emphatic Diaglott (1865), and the 
Concordant Version (1927), both interlinear. 

Numerologists are represented by F. W. Grant whose scriptures were 
“characterized according to the principles of their numerical structure” 
(1899-1902), and Ivan Panin who in 1914 produced his New Testament 
from the Greek Text as Established by Bible Numerics. 

Arthur Overbury in 1925-1932 (new edition, 1943) published his 
People’s New Testament . . . Translated from the Meta-physical Stand point. 
In 1937 was issued Johannes Greber’s spiritualist New Testament, 
translated from his German version. Although the work itself is a 
translation, interpolations were made in the text. Extremes of such 
interpolation are found in I Corinthians 12 and 13, where those 
who speak in tongues become “mediums who speak in various foreign 
languages,” prophets, ‘‘mediums who speak in their mother tongue,” 
the angels, ‘“‘God’s spirit-messengers,” and knowledge, that truth which 
comes to us through “clairvoyance, clairaudience,” or “spirits using 
human trance-mediums.”’ It should be noted that some strictly sectarian 
editions have erroneously been called translations. These include Joseph 
Smith’s Mormon Bible (published in 1867), Thorn’s spiritistic New 
Testament ‘‘as revised and corrected by the spirits’ (1861), and the 
Christian Spiritual Bible issued by the Hare Family at the beginning of 
the present century. 

Non-critical versions more or less sectarian in background will 
doubtless be recurrent. Among the more recent examples is that of 
Clementson (1938), produced out of his ministry at the Pittsburgh 
Bible Institute and intended to give a “more accurate rendering”’ for 
many passages. 


II 


Apart from these quite varied sectarian interests, two principal 
motives have operated in different degrees in the development of trans- 
lation in America, and especially in scholarly lines of influence. The 
first has been the desire for a more correct text, the second a felt need 
for a more accurate and easily understood English rendering. Each of 
these was the dominant emphasis of a period of translation history. 
Each period has come to a climax in an official church revision in the 
King James tradition. 

On the whole, a correct Greek text was the more primary concern 
and end result during the Nineteenth Century, or the first period of 
American translation. Through these years there was a continuing 
fluctuation in Greek editions used, yet a progressive advance toward a 
more critical text. This growing acceptance of the fruits of textual 
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criticism led at last to the ecclesiastically sponsored if not liturgically 
accepted Revised Versions of 1881 and 1901. As is universally re- 
cognized, these revisers deliberately avoided any serious departure from 
Elizabethan style, concerning themselves only with improved accuracy 
of text and rendering. 

The second period, beginning about 1900, is the period of the modern 
speech versions, in which there has come the first serious break from three 
centuries of dominance of the King James English. Five decades of 
growing acceptance, particularly in private use, of a fresh biblical style, 
found culmination in the Revised Standard Version (New Testament, 
1946). The most notable feature of the RSV is not its text, which is a 
definite improvement over ARV, but the degree of its departure from 
the King James English. As the ARV was a conservative compromise 
in text, so the RSV was an ecclesiastical and committee compromise in 
style. Yet, while a King James flavor is retained, so great is the extent 
of revision that the first impression in reading is one of contemporaneous 
directness. That similar forces were operating in the British Isles is 
indicated by the current project instituted in 1947 to produce an official 
Protestant version in modern speech, a still more radical step than was 
taken by the American revision committee. 

In the second period, only one or two versions have been frankly 
of the Textus Receptus type. The 1911 Bible was an edition of King 
James; and the American Lutheran version of the Gospels (1920) was 
based on Luther’s TR type of text, though the results as revised were 
somewhat composite. In the earlier period nine translations used 
essentially the Received Text. Webster, Cone and Wyckoff (1851), and 
Dillard (1885) followed King James closely, Woodruff with some vagaries 
of translation and omission. Morgan appeared to use a 1550 Stephanus. 
Charles Thomson and the Bernard Bible (1842) both apparently fol- 
lowed the text of Buck. Thomson must have had this in the edition of 
John Field (1665), which added to the 1632 edition of Thomas Buck 
the Greek Old Testament of John Pearson. Julia Smith seems to have 
used an edition of Mill; and the American Bible Union officially adopted 
Mill as the basis of their work. Actually their some fifteen issues tended 
strongly toward a more critical modification in the direction of Harwood 
and Tischendorf. 

About a dozen translations, including several in the modern period, 
are quite composite in character. The remainder, nearly two-thirds of 
the total, are based on more critical texts. 

Textual advance began with Abner Kneeland in 1823. His New 
Testament was based upon Newcome’s British Improved Version in its 
Fourth Edition, conformed to the Greek text of Griesbach’s second. 
But the textual is clearly the only motive in John Palfrey’s 1828 edition 
of the King James conformed to the Griesbach Manual of 1805. Palfrey, 
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a scholar shortly afterward appointed Dexter Professor of Sacred Litera- 
ture at Harvard’s new divinity school, felt the need for such a revision 
while giving a course of expository lectures on the New Testament. 
Three other American scholars followed Griesbach, though less con- 
sistently or critically: Dickinson (1833), Bradford (1836), and Wilson 
(1865). Whiting (1849) was the only American to adopt Tittmann, as 
revised by Hahn. 

A developing critical attitude and readiness to accept the newest 
textual advances is still more evident in the number of those who followed 
Tischendorf. The work of the Harvard divinity scholar, George Noyes, 
published by the American Unitarian Association in 1869, followed 
Tischendorf so closely that he used the latest available text for each 
portion of the New Testament: the Eighth Edition as far as it had been 
published or through Luke 18 9, the Synopsis Evangelica (1864) through 
John, and the Seventh Edition for the rest of the New Testament. 
He confessed disagreement with Tischendorf in some readings, but 
thought it advisable to adopt his text uniformly. Folsom, a former 
professor at Meadville Theological School, translated his gospels origi- 
nally from the Tischendorf Seventh Edition and then conformed it to 
the eighth as far as it was published in 1869. Sawyer, whose first edition 
appeared in 1858, translated his New Testament from “the Leipzig 
edition of 1850.”’ Godbey’s uncritical use’of Tischendorf’s Eighth Edition 
in his New Testament published in 1902, shows the degree to which 
reflections of the new scholarship might reach the popular level. Just 
how popular, is indicated in his prologue. After referring to Tischendorf’s 
“glorious discovery” of the ‘‘Sinaic manuscript,” he made the curious 
statement, ‘‘Since the death of Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort have 
published his Testament under their own names.”’ 

Of the larger number of translations to be based on Westcott and 
Hort, the first was that of Hanson (1884-86), whose New Testament 
was printed in Chicago by the Universalist Publishing House. The most 
consistent use of the WH text has been that of Goodspeed (1923), who 
listed the few passages in which he differed. Much less critical was the 
New Testament of Weekes (1897). Charles Williams, professor of Greek 
at Union University, Tennessee, is a more recent translator to adopt 
Westcott and Hort; and George Swann appears to have made it the 
basis for his New Testament (second edition, 1947). Torrey indicated 
that he used it ‘‘almost always,” though his Gospels show deviation in 
the direction of the Revised Version. Westcott and Hort doubtless 
would not have been flattered by Panin’s adoption of their text as a 
basis for his biblical numerics. 

Nestle was followed ‘generally’ by Ballantine in his Riverside New 
Testament (1923). It was also used by Bell for his popular edition of 
John, and more recently by H. E. Mueller in his version of Hebrews 
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(second edition, 1948). Kleist adopted the edition of Vogels, a modern 
Catholic. 

While any scholarly textual battle on the older lines has long ceased, 
and while a text comparable to Westcott and Hort or Nestle is now 
more or less standard among translators, its use is by no means universal. 
Seven translators in the present century adopted essentially a Revised 
Version text, as published by Scrivener, Palmer, or Souter. These in- 
clude, of course, the American Standard Edition of 1901 which made 
only a minor textual change or two from the English Version, F. S. 
Ballentine in several editions through 1922, Helen Montgomery’s 
Centenary Translation, A. S. Worrell who used some Westcott and Hort 
readings, the Improved Edition of 1913, Robertson’s Luke (1923), and 
Kent’s Shorter Bible (1918). The RSV New Testament of 1946 goes 
farther than the ASV toward the neutral tradition of Westcott and 
Hort, and Nestle. In doing this it was not always consistent, an inevitabl 
result in a committee translation, and in one which proposes a fresh 
study of the evidence on each disputed passage. The same had been true 
of the ASV. As before, a certain ecclesiastical conservatism would seem 
to be operating in the retention of several passages. Nevertheless, the 
net result is a more critical text. 

More significant perhaps than the following given the Revised 
Version text, is the fact that at least the same number in the present 
century exhibit a highly composite and more or less uncritical text. 
Here we may list Spencer (New Testament edited posthumously, 1937), 
Grant (1899-1902), Loux (Matthew, 1924; Mark, 1930), Overbury 
(1925-1932; 1943), the Concordant Version (1927), the Gospels issued by 
Dakes (1940), and Verkuyl’s Berkeley Version of the New Testament 
(1945). The latter was ostensibly based on Tischendorf while Nestle, 
Leusden, Luther, the Authorized Version, and others were ‘‘consulted.”’ 
TR passages are usually included, and usually in parentheses, but not 
consistently. Perhaps it is not necessary to point out that even in 
these works the influence of the modern texts is apparent. 

A variant type of textual motivation has been exhibited in the 
translation of particular documents. Charles Thomson was drawn to 
make a unique translation of the Greek Bible. Hardly had H. T. Ander- 
son published his New Testament in the Civil War years than his 
attention was led to the newly discovered Codex Sinaiticus. He com- 
pleted its translation before his death, though the volume was not 
published until 1918. We are indebted to Murdock for his version of the 
Syriac Peshitto (1851). Lamsa recently produced his Gospels and New 
Testament from what he claimed to be an ancient Aramaic manuscript, 
actually a late Peshitto text. 
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Ill 


The other principal line of development in American translation, 
as indicated, has been in English style. The first translator in the 
modern period to revise radically the English of the King James was 
F. S. Ballentine, who in 1897 at Scranton, Pennsylvania published 
The Good News: The Four Gospels in a Modern American Dress. But to 
conclude that a vital interest in modern speech translation has existed 
only in the present period would be a serious mistake. Few translators 
in this country have failed to state as a primary aim the more accurate 
rendering of the original and in a style easily understood by the common 
man. Alexander Campbell in his preface to a translation not originally 
his own said, “A living language is continually changing,’ and followed 
this with a stirring appeal for modernized style. ‘‘We might as reasonably 
contend,” he said, ‘‘that men should appear in the public assemblies 
for worship with long beards, in Jewish or Roman garments, as that 
the scriptures should be handed to us in a style perfectly antiquated, 
and consequently less intelligible.” Folsom, after pointing out in his 
preface that the Common Version was ‘‘not the speech of the people,” 
added, ‘‘there is danger, from the contrast, of putting religion apart 
from life and making it a form. Nor is it an idle conjecture, that this 


ancient style is one of the occasions of an increasing neglect of the New 
Testament among those trained almost wholly under the influences of 


” 


modern literature.” A number of others set themselves to adopt, as 
Sawyer put it in his first edition, ‘‘a thoroughly modern style.’’ Despite 
their firm intentions, in varying degrees these men found it difficult if 
not impossible to “forget the King James.” 

There were two nineteenth century American translators however 
who may be called forerunners of the modern speech versions. The 
first of these was the humble Episcopal minister from South Carolina, 
Rodolphus Dickinson (1833). In his preface he stated, “The lapse of 
centuries has produced a revolution in the English language, requiring 
a correspondent change in the version of the scriptures 
can give permanent law to language: and an unalterable version of the 
Bible is no part ....of Orthodoxy.”’ Dickinson determined to provide 
a version ‘‘furnished for the reading room, saloon, and toilet, as well as 
for the church, school, and nursery.’’ He made a noble attempt, and few 
American translations have shown more originality. He often chose 
thought-provoking expressions, some of which may be found in con- 
temporary versions. In Romans 65 he read, ‘“‘We have been intimately 
united The same passage speaks of being ‘‘enslaved to sin,”’ but 
“emancipated.” 

Nevertheless we may sympathize with the reviewer in the American 
Monthly Review for March 1833, who on the basis of Dickinson’s style 
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awarded the volume ‘‘a verdict of unqualified condemnation.” That 
Dickinson failed to produce an adequate modern speech translation 
was due to his inability in the use of English. In Matt 1 20 the angel 
refers to Mary’s “‘inceptive offspring.’’ She ‘‘shall gestate.’’ His style 
is awkward. He must have labored diligently to produce the single 
sentence which occupies pages xi and xii of his preface and which con- 
tains the remarkable total of 601 words and eighty-six commas. 

Likewise Hezekiah Woodruff (1852) aimed ‘‘to benefit the rising 
generation, by presenting to them the Holy Scriptures. ...in an idiom 
with which they are familiar.” It would appear that he possessed no 
great knowledge of Greek, and that he was not concerned with text. 
In Matt 28 16 his version reads, ‘a mountain, which the Savior had 
pointed out to them,” a probable misunderstanding of the King James 
“appoint.”” Yet he insisted in his introduction, ‘It is necessary to a 
full and complete translation of an original, that it should translate 
the idiom as well as the words.” The opening chapter of Matthew con- 
tains a sound application of his theory. He substituted ‘‘was the father 
of” for the hitherto practically uniform (except for Dickinson) ‘‘begot.”’ 
In verse 18 he translated, ‘‘the birth of the Anointed occurred in the fol- 
lowing manner: Mary, his mother, was engaged to Joseph; but before 
they were married she became enceinte by the Holy Spirit.’”” The 
meaning of some proper names is indicated. Yet Woodruff failed in 
two respects. His English style was not of a sufficiently high standard; 
and what was more serious, he was not able consistently to maintain 
his idiomatic paraphrase. A large part of the work returns to the level 
of a minor revision of King James. 

It is in F. S. Ballentine, then, that we come to the dawn of a new 
period. His editions still show strongly the influence of the King James; 
but the general impression is of a rendering contemporary and forceful. 
In the first chapter of Matthew we find again such expressions as ‘‘the 
father of,” “before they were married,”’ Joseph ‘‘took Mary as his wife; 
but did not live with her as her husband.’”’ The pattern is maintained 
more consistently. Old Testament quotations and poetry sections are 
in verse form, as in Matt 11 16 ¢. 


It is like little children sitting in the market places, and calling to their playmates: 


We have played the flute for you, 
But you have not danced. 

We have wailed, 
But you have not mourned. 


This is enhanced by short paragraphs, especially in conversation, and 
the omission of verse numbers from the body of the page. It must be 
remarked that the quality of the translation, and of the different editions, 
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is not uniform. The 1899-1901 edition moved farther from the AV, and 
the 1909 (and 1922) version showed considerable further revision, parts 
of it closer to AV. 

Following Ballentine was a period of little change from the older 
American pattern. Meanwhile three translations produced in Great 
Britain had a large influence in America, the Twentieth Century (1898- 
1901), even more Weymouth (1903) and Moffatt (1913). 

Classification is difficult because of the range of variation; but 
approximately half of the American editions issued in the last three 
decades might be grouped in the modern speech category. With little 
exception the others show, in quite varied degree, the influence of this 
modern trend. Among the translations which most clearly belong to 
the developing modern speech pattern may be listed Bell’s John, despite 
its “biblical” style of printing; Kent (1918), which retains more of the 
older idiom; Greber (1937); the translation of Matthew by Henry Ein- 
spruch (1939); Verkuyl (1945); Ballantine’s Riverside New Tesiament 
(1923), which follows the Greek text more closely than most ‘‘modern’”’ 
translations; Father Kleist’s Mark, translated in sense-lines; and Ray 
Allen’s Mark, which stands at the extreme left in its use of free, colloquial 
speech. In both aim and method, Edgar J. Goodspeed’s translation 
(1923) is the most consistently modern of American New Testaments, 
being expressed in colloquial English of the United States. Among 
American translators, Goodspeed has done the most to popularize 
modern speech versions. If we include Moffatt in the American list 
because of his migration to America and his publication there, it may be 
remarked that his English was distinctly ‘‘modern,” though tinged 
somewhat with the British flavor. 

While no translation has been completely uniform in “style,’’ some 
more than others show a sharp contrast from one part to another of the 
same translation. Such a contrast is found in the RSV, which by its 
own definition was a revision of ASV, yet introduced a good measure of 
current idiom. The retention of the archaic sense of “You... . care for 
no man” (Matt 22 16, Mark 1214) may be compared with Phil 4 u, 
“‘yet it was kind of you to share my trouble.” Quite a strong contrast is 
evident in a version like Montgomery’s Centenary Translation, which 
sought “‘the language of everyday life,” yet which did not “depart too 
much from the translations already familiar and beloved.” In the 
composite result we find Peter’s words in Acts 10 34, “Of a truth I begin 
to see ”” alongside those of Jesus to his disciples in John 21 s, “Lads, 
you haven’t any fish have you?”’ Yet she has given many suggestive 
readings, as in Heb 11 1 where an observation from the papyri is followed, 
“Faith is the title-deed of things hoped for.” The overall impression 
from these versions is modern speech. 
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IV 


It is impossible to consider English style entirely apart from accuracy 
in the rendering of Greek idiom and vocabulary. It is at this point that 
the papyri discoveries in Egypt have been highly dramatized. While 
their importance can hardly be overestimated, caution is necessary in 
claiming their influence at specific points on New Testament translation. 
Of the long list of unique New Testament words now illustrated in 
papyri documents, many had already been more or less correctly trans- 
lated on the basis of their derivation or context, or both. On the other 
hand it is still necessary for the translator to weigh the context in his 
choice of possible renderings, and to ask whether the original writer 
may have used a common word in an uncommon way. Striking new 
insight has been given through the contemporary parallels; but for a 
true picture we must correlate with these advances the results of other 
studies in grammar and lexicography. 

mAtkia, for example, was hardly a unique word, but the papyri had 
much to offer on its interpretation. Both of its primary meanings are 
clearly illustrated in the New Testament. In Luke 19 3 there has been 
no doubt from Wycliffe down that 77 Axia puxpds described Zaccheus 
as short in stature. English translators likewise have agreed unanimously 
that in John 9 21, 23, 7Aukiav €xer meant that the man was “‘of age’; and 
that in Heb 11 11, tapa xarpdv HALKias indicated that Sarah was past 
the normal age for childbearing. Over the figurative use of the word 
in Eph 413 there has been division, a somewhat larger group staying 
with the KJ “stature’’ against a minority in the modern period who 
choose ‘‘maturity’”’ or an equivalent. The problem is whether or not 
KJ and the earlier English versions were right in rendering the word 
“stature” in the remaining New Testament passages. KJ thus read in 
Matt 6 27 (parallel, Luke 12 25), ‘‘Which of you by taking thought, can 
add one cubit unto his stature?”’ The KJ phrase in Luke 2 52 was, 
“Jesus increased in wisdom and stature” (margin, ‘‘age’’). 

Pre-Deissmann disagreement must be noted first. In Luke 2 52 
Geneva and KJ had reversed the interpretation of Tyndale (who was 
probably influenced by the Vulgate) and the Great Bible. In Matt 6 27 
and its parallel, there was harmony among the earliest English Bibles; 
but in America translators disagreed from the first. ‘Life’? in some 
sense instead of ‘‘stature’’ was adopted by Thomson (1808), Campbell, 
Kendrick, Anderson, Wilson, Norton, Noyes, Folsom, Hanson, and the 
Improved Version (1885). The naturalness of this interpretation was 
underlined later by Weymouth, who while translating ‘‘stature’”’ in the 
text, added a footnote, ‘‘Not one person in ten thousand wishes to add 
eighteen inches to his stature, but many would gladly prolong their 
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lives.” The irony of worry actually shortening life has also been 
suggested. 

The papyri evidence was summarized by Moulton and Milligan in 
The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament. The word is very common in 
connection with “coming of age.’’ Luke 19 3 is the only New Testament 
passage where 7\cxia must mean stature; except for it and the rather 
different Eph 413, there is no example from the vernacular where 
“stature” is the natural meaning, and hardly any where it is possible. 
Milligan concluded, ‘‘No one who reads the papyri can have any doubt 
that the word meant ‘age’ in ordinary parlance.” Preisigke, Walter 
Bauer, Liddell-Scott-Jones, Kittel, Abbott-Smith, Souter, agree that 
“age, maturity’’ are the most common meanings of the Hellenistic 
word, or should apply despite r7xvv in Matt 6 27, for example. 

While the lexicons agree fairly well, the translators do not. If we 
also include for purposes of comparison the better known British edi- 
tions, we find that in the modern period Weymouth, Worrell, Moffatt, 
Kent, Ballantine, Robertson (Luke), Montgomery, Basic English, and 
Swann must be listed as favoring “‘height’’ or ‘‘stature.’”’ However, 
only two of these belong to the last twenty-five years, and only five 
to the period since the publication of Moulton and Milligan’s Vocabulary. 
On the other hand the larger number of translators follow the lexicons. 


The picture in Luke 2 52 is about the same, although several individual 
editors in this verse shifted their interpretation one way or the other. 

In summary then we may say that so far as the translators are con- 
cerned the question is still a debatable one; but that since the papyrolog- 
ical work of Deissmann and others, there has been a major shift away 


” 


from KJ and ‘“‘stature,’’ which shift is currently almost, if not quite, 
unanimous among translators of the Greek text. Yet this trend began 
before the impact of the papyri discoveries, and was only reinforced 
and strengthened by them. 


V 


It is obvious today that far too little attention has been given to 
the progress in New Testament translation since the days of KJ, con- 
trasted with the detailed studies which have been made of the English 
Bible before that time. What we dimly realized all along is now quite 
clear; new rivals to KJ did not rise fully developed in the work of a single 
committee or from the hands of one or two able scholars, but are the 
result of a long and gradual development. 

The English speaking world needs a New Testament which can be 
to it what the KJ was for its day. As the Revised Standard committee 
has itself suggested, such a version can be produced and maintained 
only through a series of careful committee revisions. If history to date 
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is any guide, the best finished product will also require continued free- 
dom of experimentation and pioneering by private translators and small 
groups as well. KJ owed the large part of its strength to the work of 
Tyndale, assisted by Coverdale and Rogers, and the small Geneva band. 
A collation of almost any part of RSV will show a correlation between a 
large number of its strong improvements and the suggestions of individual 
translators, not only of course Goodspeed and Moffatt, but also a great 
many others who had gone before. Private translations have not only 
provided patterns and materials for group translation, but have given 
opportunity for public testing of their varied work, and have gradually 
shown the people the need for an official revision. 

Leicester Sawyer in his 1858 Preface argued, ‘“‘There are great works 
which individuals can perform better than multitudes or councils. Coun- 
cils did not make the Bible at first A council did not make Paradise 
Lost, and could not ”” We need not wholly agree with him in order 
to recognize the important place of private translations in the history 
of the American New Testament. 





ADDITIONAL ARMENIAN NEW TESTAMENT 
MANUSCRIPTS IN THE KURDIAN 
COLLECTION 


ALLEN WIKGREN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


INCE publication in this Journal of descriptive data regarding the 

distinguished collection of Armenian MSS owned by Mr. Harry 
Kurdian of Wichita, Kansas, the number of items of interest to students 
of the NT has more than doubled.t The total now amounts to sixty 
MSS and fragments. This material will prove to be a valuable resource 
for the current apparatus criticus project. It is also of great significance 
for Armenian and Byzantine iconography, a subject in which the owner 
has a special interest. Already Mr. Kurdian has made his collection 
available for special studies, and with characteristic helpfulness he 
has collaborated to make possible the following description of the new 
documents in his possession. 


24. 4Gospels / A.D. 1315 / Native paper / ‘‘Polorkir” cursive / 177 
fol / 914 x 12%” / 2 col / 23 lines / Chpt nos. / Quire signatures / Lec- 
tion nos. / Caps, numerals and introductory lines of text in red / Deco- 
rative frontispieces (3 restored) / Good condition but a few leaves 
missing / Rebound in 1947 / Scribe: Stepanos / Place: Meletine (Mala- 
tia) / Contents: Lacuna to Matt 14 21; ir (restored), Matt begins at 
14 22; 36r, Matt ends; 37r, Mark begins (original headpiece and marginal 
illumination in good style); 77v, Mark ends; 78 missing; 79r, Luke 
begins at 1 25; Fol 79-81 restored by a later hand; 137r, Luke ends; 
138r, John begins; Fol 138-142, including hdpce. and decoration, by 
a later hand; 176r, John ends; 169-176 by “completer’” of the MS 
after death of original scribe / Colophons: 36r, ‘‘In these bitter days when 
the melik of the Omarites, Ashehtamur, captured the capital, Sis, of 
the Armenians and took prisoner the Catholicos, the king, the Patriarch 
of the Assyrians (Jacobites?), and many other princes, and took them 
to Aleppo. In the year A.D. 1375, April 20.” 36r, a scribal colophon 
begins ‘‘I Stepanos, priest, servant .. .”’ and breaks off. 36v, A colophon 
identifies Simon as the writer and illuminator of the restored parts of 
the MS, mentions the purchaser of the MS, and gives the date, March 27, 
1422. 77v, a prayer by the scribe. 137r, a prayer by the scribe. 176r, 


1 JBL LV (1936), 155-58; LIX (1940), 51-53; LXIV (1945), 531-33. 
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the main scribal colophon: ‘This Gospel was written in A.D. 1315 in 
the metropolis of Meletine during the Catholicosate of Constantine, 
in the kingship of Oshin, under the protection of the holy mother of 
God . .., at the God-built city of Meletine... It was destroyed by the 
sword and the rest of us were taken prisoners. . . .Oh my ears with which 
I heard and Oh my eyes with which I saw the destruction of our city! 
Whoever reads this Gospel, beg mercy for the sins of the scribe Stepanos, 
who passed into Christ, and at the same time remember the priest 
Vahram, who completed this manuscript and bound it. God have mercy 
upon those who remember.” / Text: omits Matt 163; Luke 22 43-4; 
John 5 4; 81-11. Mark 11 reads “in Isaiah the prophet.” Mark ends 
at 16s. 


25. Gospels of Matt and John (frag.) / 9-10 C. / Thick Pchmt / 
Large uncial / 93 fol /ca. 10 x 13” /2 col / 19-21 lines / Chpt nos. / 
Quire signatures / Eusebian canon nos. and marginal harmony at bottom 
of page / Lection nos. in circular illum. medallions / Binding: heavy 
leather over wood with tooled design and studded with heavy tin knobs 
in decorative border / Lection notes in red / Condition good, but needs 
rebinding / Contents: Fol 1-73v (quires 1-10) contain Matt 1 10-end; 
fol 74r—-93v (quires 25-27) contain John 1 1s—9 24, with lacunae of John 
3 e-22and 7 3s—8 33; Quires 11-24, containing Mark and Luke are in 
the Freer Gallery of Art collection in Washington, D. C. (No. 52411 B.) / 
A colophon indicates that the MS was purchased by Indjondjian of 
Paris in 1896 for Sivas with many other Armenian MSS; the Freer 
Gallery purchased its MS from Kirkor Minassian, and from the latter’s 
heirs Mr. Kurdian acquired the portion of the MS in his collection / 
Text: omits Matt 11 26; 16 3; John 5 4 (added in margin in a much later 
hand). 


26. 4 Gospels / A.D. 1307 / Native paper / Cursive / 238 fol / ca. 
81% x 1114” / 2 col / 23 lines / Chpt nos. / Lection nos. / Eusebian canon 
tables and nos. and letter of Euseb. to Carpianus / Tables simply illu- 
minated; ornamental and red caps showing some Arabic influence; 
marginal illum and decorative headpieces to Gospels in an archaic and 
unusual style / Rebound in 1948 with a 15th cen. cover of hand-tooled 
leather on wood with leather flap and inside decorative cloth, surmounted 
by silver cross; 2 pchmt leaves in binding (see Kurdian 27.) / Condition 
good / Contents: Matt, 7r—68r; Mark, 68v-110v; Luke, 111r—-184v; John, 
185r—238r / Scribe: Mekhitar Vartabed, a famous Armenian scribe, 
scholar and saint / Place: Metzovp / Colophons: 68r, “I Mekhitar, 
falsely named Vartabed, wrote this holy Gospel with my hand and sold 
it as my labor to the priest Stepanos in memory of him and his parents 
with the intercession of the Only-begotten. About this any other argu- 
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ment and judgment shall not exist.” 110v, a colophon by Stepanos, 
naming his family and indicating that he received the MS. 238v (main 
scribal), ‘‘I finished this Gospel with the help and ability of my Lord 
Jesus Christ in the year 1307 at the monastery Metzovp, under the 
protection of the holy mother of God, in the Abbottship of Father 
Sarkis, by the hand of the worthless and falsely-named Mekhitar Varta- 
bed.”” The colophon then states that the Gospel was written for a relative 
and priest named Avedis, and concludes with the usual benedictions on 
family and friends. / Text: omits Matt 11 26; 163; John 5 4; 7 s3—8 1; 
Mark 1 1 omits ‘“‘son of God’’ and 1 2 reads “Isaiah the prophet’; Mark 
ends at 16s. 


27. Fragment I Cor 15/10 C/ Pchmt / Uncial / 2 fol / 8-844 x 
1114” / 2 col / 20 lines / Bound in front and back of Kurdian MS 26 / 
Contents: Front leaf (one column and outer edge damaged), I Cor 15 27 
(ray dé etmny)—15 43 (atypia); back leaf (upside down and trimmed, 
damaging outer column), I Cor 15 43 (éyeiperac)—161 (wepi 6€ rijs 
doyeias). 


28. 4 Gospels / A.D. 1230 / Paper / ‘‘Polorkir’’ cursive / 199 fol / 
63% x 9%” / 2 col / 19 lines / Chpt nos. / Lection nos. / Eusebian canon 
nos. and harmony in bottom margin / Illum hdpces, marginal decora- 


tion, caps and introductory text / Binding: hand-tooled leather with 
cruciform design on front; rebound in 1948 / Condition good, but several 
lacunae / Contents (page numbers as given in the Ms): Matt, 1-148; 
Mark, 149-247; Luke, 249-382 (248 blank); John, 383-398 (breaks off 
at 530). Besides John, chief lacunae are Matt 15 29—16 3 and Luke 
10 21-11 31. / Scribe: Hovaness / Place: Cilicia / Colophons: Page 382 
gives the scribal colophon stating name of scribe and date of MS; 
several minor colophons occur, e. g., 180 (in red ink) mentions an earth- 
quake between the 6th and 9th hours on July 9th; 293 reads ‘‘Oh power- 
ful sleep of the soul and body,” and 175, “I am so sleepy’’; 148 reads, 
“Father Sarkis came and told me that Queen of Armenia Isabella had 
escaped. The king’s father brought her back by force from the castle, 
and we were in consternation and fear. The future is known only to God. 
And the Sultan of Rum and the three sons of Melik with a large army 
and the Khorazmins with a great mob opposed each other for war. The 
outcome is known to God. And we creatures are in danger.” / Text: 
omits John 5 4; (7 53—8 11 in lacuna); Luke 22 43-44; “‘son of God’’ in 
Mark 1 1 (added in margin by later hand); Mark 1 2 reads “‘Isaiah” (a 
later marginal hand reads ‘‘prophets’’). 


29. 4 Gospels / A.D. 1292 / Thick, native paper (two blank pchmt 
leaves in binding at front and back) / Cursive / 274 fol / 954 x 1034” / 
2 col / 21 lines / Quire signatures / Chpt nos. / Lection nos. / Eusebian 
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canon nos. and harmony in bottom margin / Red caps, titles, introduc- 
tory text, etc.; decorative hdpces and marginal illum in brown ink, in 
style graceful and unusual, showing oriental influence; evangelist por- 
traits originally present have been removed / Binding: 16 C, hand- 
tooled leather over boards; two silver crosses on front cover with 
ornamental stones (removed from one) / Corners damaged, but text 
intact and in good condition / Contents: Matt, 4r—76v (breaks off at 28 20 
[ueO’ dudy eiui], 1 leaf missing here); Mark, 77r—124r (last leaf restored 
by later, 16th C? hand, 124v blank) a leaf missing between 98 and 99; 
Luke, 125r—207v (breaks off at 24 53 [év T® tep&], 1 !eaf missing here) ; 
John, 208r—268r; John 7 53—8 11 occurs on 268v—269r; a fragment of 
Luke, 21 36 (ra@ péA\AovTa)—22 8 ("Iwadvynv) occurs on 270r / Scribe: 
Simon / Place: Argesh / Colophons: 268r (bottom of col 2), a scribal 
benediction; 269r—269v, main colophon, “I, sinful and worthless scribe 
Simon, humble priest, seeing the desire and love of him (the sponsor), 
agreed to write this manuscript to the best of my ability in A.D. 1292 
in the Catholicosate of Stepanos in the Kingdom of Hetoum at the 
metropolis of Argesh under the protection of St. George and the holy 
mother of God.”” The usual prayers and benedictions follow. 270v—271v, 
some colophons of late owners of the MS / Text: omits Matt 16 3; Mark 
11 26; John 54; John 7 53—8 11 (read at end of MS). Mark 11 omits 
‘son of God.”” Mark 1 2 reads ‘in the prophets.’’ Mark ends at 16 s. 


30. 4 Gospels / 15-16 C / Native paper / ‘‘Polorkir’’ cursive / 126 
fol / 7x 1014" / 2col / 23 lines / Quire signatures / Lection nos. / Eusebian 
canon nos. and harmony in bottom margin / Red caps, introductory text, 
etc.; illum hdpces (3) and marginal illum with bizarre human faces and 
usual bird and floral designs; evangelist portraits have been removed / 
Modern binding / Contents: Matt (begins at 246), 1r-14r; Mark, 15r— 
53r; Luke, 54r—118r; John, 119r—126v (John breaks off at 4 29) / Colophon 
on 53v by a later owner dated 1565 / Text: Mark 1 1 reads ‘‘son of God.” 
Mark 12 reads “in Isaiah the prophet.’”’ Mark ends at 16s. Omits 
Mark 11 26 and Luke 22 43-4. 


31. Gospel of Matt / A.D. 1668 / Imported European paper / ‘‘Po- 
lorkir” cursive / 149 pages / ca. 6 x 8” / 2 col (framed with a blue, red 
and gold border) / 22-25 lines / Quire signatures / Chpt nos. / Lection 
nos. / Eusebian canon nos. / Red and red and blue caps and introductory 
texts; fine marginal illum and some incomplete miniatures / No covers / 
Condition otherwise excellent / Contents: Matt 1 1—27 5s (breaks off at 
70 o@pma); pp. 125-6 restored / Part of the scribal colophon from end 
of MS is on p. 145 and gives the scribe as Bedros (Peter), the place of 
writing as Julfa (Isfahan, capital of Persia), and the date as 1668 / 
Text: omits Matt 16 3. 
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32. 4 Gospels / A.D. 1477 / Native paper / Cursive / 273 fol / ca. 
67% x 1044” /2 col / 21 lines / Quire signatures / Chpt nos. / Lection 
nos. / Eusebian canon nos. and harmony / Red caps; illum hdpces and 
decorative lettering at beginning of Gospels; fine marginal illum; edge 
of MS colored differently for each Gospel! / Evangelist portraits (Matt 
missing) / Scribe: Vrtanes / Modern binding / First quire (fols. 1-26) 
with canon tables and portrait of Matt missing / Contents: Matt (be- 
gins at 1 10, "Efexias d€), 27r-96r; List of Marcan chpts and preface to 
Mark, 96v—98r; Portait of Mark by the well-known illuminator, Bishop 
Stepanos of Arinch, 98v; Mark, 99r—-143r; Preface to Luke and chapter 
titles, 143v—146r; Portrait of Luke with inscription of illuminator, 146v; 
Luke, 147r—222r; Preface to John and chapter titles, 222v—224r; Portrait 
of John-Prochorus with inscription of illuminator, 224v; John, 225r—273v 
(last 3 fols. damaged considerably) / Colophons: 96r contains a short 
sponsor colophon mentioning the priest Shmavon; 143r gives name of 
scribe as Vrtanes; 222r gives names of sponsor, scribe, etc. / Text: omits 
Matt 16 3; Mark 11 26; John 7 s3—8 11. Mark 1 2 reads “in the prophets” 
with ‘‘Malachi” added in margin by original hand. 


33. 4 Gospels / A.D. 1597 / Native paper / Cursive / 307 fol / ca. 
7% x 10” / 2 col / 22 lines / Quire signatures / Chpt nos. / Lection nos. / 
Eusebian canon tables, nos., and marginal harmony / Red caps, pro- 


fusely illuminated; marginal illum with some text illustration; 24 text 
illustrations of OT and NT passages (gq. v. sub ‘“‘Contents’’) ; illum canon 
tables; illum shows Persian influence / Binding: contemporary leather 
over boards by the scribe and famous 16th cen. miniaturist, Zachariah 
of Avan / Contents: Text illustration, first day of creation, 2r; second 
day of creation, 3r; 4th day, 5r; 5th day, 6v; 6th day, 7r; 7th day, 8v; 
vision of Ezekiel, 9r; creation of Eve, 10v; the temptation of Adam and 
Eve, 11r; the annunciation, 12v; the nativity, 13r; the presentation, 14v; 
the baptism, 15r; the transfiguration, 16v; the resurrection of Lazarus, 
17r; the footwashing (Peter only), 18r; the crucifixion, 19v; the burial, 
20v; the resurrection, 21r; the ascension, 22v; Pentecost, 23r; the re- 
ceiver and sponsor of the MS, with symbolic representation of evangelists 
and crucifixion, 24v; the judgment, 25r; illum letter of Eusebius to 
Carpianus, 26v—27r (a note of directions regarding the illumination in 
lower margin of 26v); illum canon tables, 28v—35r (Name of illuminator, 
Zachariah of Avan, and the dates 1594-5 occur in the table decoration) ; 

Chapter titles of Matt and Eusebian harmony, 36r; Portrait of Matt, 
37r; Headpiece to Matt, showing scenes of merrymaking (contemporary 
musical instruments represented), 38r; Miniature portraits of all persons 
mentioned in the genealogy given in right margin, six to a column, 38v— 
40r; Matt, 38r—-110r; Preface to Mark and brief note by the receiver of 
the MS, 111v; Chapter titles of Mark, 111r—111v; Portrait of Mark, 
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112v; Mark, 113r—159v; Preface to Luke and chapter titles, 159v—160v; 
Portrait of Luke, 162v; Luke, 163r—242r; Preface to John and chapter 
titles, 242r—243r; Portait of John-Prochorus, 243v; John, 244r—-301v; 
John 7 5s3—8 11, 301v—302r / Colophons: Besides those mentioned, 111v 
has a short scribal note with mystic writing of his name and the date 
1597; 160r has a short colophon mentioning the receiver and scribe 
(Zachariah of Avan, scribe, illuminator and binder) and containing two 
kinds of mystic writing; 242r contains a small scribal colophon; 302v— 
307r has a long colophon mentioning the scribe, a contemporary Catholi- 
cos, Melchiset, and the monastery of Vrak with its Abbot, Archbishop 
Stepanos, and giving an account of fighting against the Franks by the 
Pasha or Sultan of Van, the ‘peace-loving’? Mustapha. / Text: omits 
Matt 16 3; Mark 11 26; John 5 4; John 7 s3—8 11 is read at the end of the 
MS; Mark ends at 16 8s; Mark 11 omits ‘‘son of God,” 12 reads “‘in 
Isaiah the prophet.” 


34. 4 Gospels / A.D. 1428 / Probably native paper / Cursive / 345 
. fol / 544 x 64%" / 2 col / 18 lines / Quire signatures / Chpt nos. / Lection 
nos. / Eusebian canon nos. and harmony / Red caps and introductory 
text; colorful frontispieces and marginal illum; simple evangelist por- 
traits (Matt missing) / Binding: contemporary hand-tooled leather over 
boards and originally surmounted by several stones, now missing / Con- 
tents: Matt, 2r—92r; Portrait of Mark, 92v; Mark, 93r—155r; Portrait of 
Luke, 155v; Luke, 156r—261r; Portrait of John, 261v; John, 262r—342v / 
Colophons: ir, a colophon by the receiver or sponsor; 1v, traces of some 
erased writing; 343v—345r, main scribal colophon, partly obliterated, 
indicates that the MS was written at Takavorikar under the protection 
of the Holy Mother of God in A.D. 1428. The scribe’s name is un- 
decipherable, but his teacher’s name is given as Attanas; 345r—345v 
contains two short undecipherable notes. / Text: omits Matt 16 3; Mark 
11 26; Luke 22 43-44; John 5 4; 7 5;—8 11; Mark ends at 16 8; 11 reads 
“‘son of God’’; 1 2 reads “‘in Isaiah the prophet.” 


35. Gospel of John (frag.) / A.D. 1315 / Native paper / Cursive / 
22 fol plus one pchmt leaf in binding (see No. 36) / 6144 x 9” / 2 col / 20 
lines / Quire signatures / Eusebian canon nos. and harmony / Red caps / 
Binding: recent pasteboard / MS ragged at edges but text undamaged / 
Scribe: Garabed / Place: Eriza / Contents: John 15 23-end, 1r—-16v (last 
3 fol blank) / Colophon: fol 17-19, a long and interesting colophon. 
Names Nerses as a collaborator to the scribe and gives place and date of 
writing of the MS. Describes a contemporary Catholicos, Constantine, 
as a heretic because of pro-Roman Catholic tendencies. Mentions 
Archbishop Sarkiss. Describes the martyrdom of three European 
Franciscans at the hands of the Turks (The event is known from other 
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sources, but this account, according to Mr. Kurdian, is the first known 
contemporary Armenian record). 


36. Gospel of Luke (frag.) /ca. 11 C. / Pchmt / Large uncial / 1 
fol /9 x 11” (but trimmed at top and bottom) / Contents: Luke 21 1 


(goBnrpa)—21 25. 


37. Bible / Completed Nov. 23, A.D. 1654, but mostly written in 
the 1630s / Fine pchmt / Small cursive / 565 fol / ca. 7% x 91%” /2 
col / 45 lines / Quire signatures / Eusebian canon tables, nos. and mar- 
ginal harmony; letter to Carpianus / Euthalian section nos. / Caps and 
nomina sacra in red; red and orange introductory text; excellent iliumina- 
tion, frontispieces, and evangelist portraits, but coloring incomplete (red 
only) / Binding: covers missing / Leaves damaged somewhat by moisture 
and by the ink soaking through the thin pchmt / Scribe: Jacob / Place: 
Isfahan, Persia / Contents: Old Testament, 1r-432r; Letter to Carp. 
and canon tables, 433v—435r; Chpt titles of Matt, 435r-436r; Matt, 
437r-450v; Preface to Mark and chpt titles, 450v—451v; Portrait of 
Mark, 452v; Mark, 453r—461v; Preface to Luke and chpt titles, 462r—463r; 
Portrait of Luke, 463v; Luke, 464r-478r; Preface to John and chpt 
titles, 478r—478v; Portrait of John, 479v; John, 480r—490v; John 7 5s3— 
811, 490v-491v; Preface to Acts, 49i1r; Acts, 491r—506r; Preface to 
Catholic letters, 507r; Catholics: Jas, I Pet, II Pet, I John, II John, 
III John, Jude, 507r—514r (each letter also has an individual preface) ; 
Preface to Rev, 514v; Rev, 514v—523r; Preface to Pauline letters, 521r; 
Pauline letters: Rom, I Cor, II Cor, Gal, Eph, Philip, Col, I Thess, 
II Thess, Heb, I Tim, II Tim, Titus, 524v—562v / Colophons: 478r, a 
note giving the date 1653; 562v, scribal colophon giving the date 1638, 
scribe’s name (Jacob) and place of writing (Isfahan, Persia); 562v—565, 
an account of the martyrdom of ‘St. John, apostle and evangelist” / 
Text: omits Matt 16 3; Mark 11 26; John 7 s3—8 11 is read at the end 
of John; Mark 1 2 reads “‘in the prophets” but ‘‘Malachi” and “Isaiah” 
written in margin probably by original hand; Mark 11 omits “‘son of 
God” but due to unfinished state of illumination of the MS (colored 
caps missing) ; Mark 16 9-20 added under a new rubric. 


38. Acts and Catholic Epistles plus ritual and lectionary materials / 
A.D. 1265 / pchmt / small cursive / 281 fol (numbered by pages) / 614 x 
814” / 2 col / 29-30 lines / Chpt nos. / Lection nos. / Euthalian section 
nos. / Marginal illum and caps in brown ink, with some red lettering / 
OT quotations marked in margin / Rebound in 1861, some of the leaves 
mixed in the process / Condition very good / Contents: Pp. 1-210, Rit- 
ual; 211-302, Acts; 302-304, Preface to Catholics; 305-344, Catholic 
Epistles (James, I Pet, II Pet, I John, II John, III John, Jude) ; 344-562, 
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Ritual, Psalms, and lectionary material / Colophon: 302, identifies the 
receiver of the MS as ‘“‘the son of the great Constantine, father of King 
Hetum and brother of the brave King, Lord John the Good and... ,” 
and concludes with a prayer for remembrance. 


39. Gospel of Matt (frag.) / 10 C / Pchmt / Uncial / 2 fol (trimmed 
so that one col of original 2 is gone) / 5 x 614-7” (as is) / 2 col (origi- 
nally) / 12-13 lines (as is) / Contents: ir, Matt 12 14-16; iv, 12 19-21; 2r, 
12 24-25; 2v, 12 27-29. 


40. Gospel of Luke (frag.) / 10 C / Pchmt / Large uncial / 1 fol / 
7 x 105%” / 2 col / 18 lines / Contents: Luke 6 25b-ss. 


41. Gospel of Mark (frag.) / 10 C / Pchmt / Square uncial / 1 fol / 
6 x 84%” / 2 col / 20 lines / Contents: Mark 8 7-17 (dtadovyifeode). 


42. Gospel of John (frag.) / 10 C / Pchmt / Uncial / 2 fol / 104% x 
13” / 2col / 20 lines / Contents: recto, John 20 31»—21 12 (abrév); verso, 
John 21 14-24 (GAnO7s). 


43. Gospel of Mark (frag.) /9 C / Pchmt / Uncial / 1 fol / 1044 x 
1414” / 2 col / 20 lines / Eusebian canon nos. and harmony / No orna- 
mentation at beginning of the Gospel / Contents: Mark 11-13 (of 
ayyedor) / Text: omits ‘son of God” in 1 1; reads “in Isaiah” in 1 2. 


44. Gospel of Matt (frag.) / ca. 12 C / Pchmt / Sloping uncial / 1% 
fol / (A) 834 x 11%"; (B) 814 x 534” / 2 col / (A) 21 lines; (B) 11 lines / 
Chpt nos. / Lection nos. / Eusebian canon nos. / Crude marginal illum / 
Writing partly obliterated / Folios bound in front (A) and back (B) cov- 
ers of a moralistic treatise by Vartan of Aykeg, a celebrated Armenian 
writer of ca. A.D. 1339 / Contents: (A) Matt 6 25 (Wuvx7)-30; (B) Matt 
6 36-42. 


45. Lectionary (frag.) of Paul, Psalms, etc. /10 C / Pchmt / Uncial / 
2 fol / ca. 9144 x 1344” / 2 col / 22 lines / Inside margin and some of the 
text damaged / Content (NT): Gal 4 1-7. 


46. 4Gospels / A.D. 1607 / Native paper / ‘‘Polorkir” cursive / 292 
fol / 71% x 1034” /2 col / 21 lines / Quire signatures / Eusebian canon 
tables (illum), letter to Carpianus and canon nos. / Illumination: orna- 
mental caps, profuse marginal decoration, 18 full-page text illustrations 
at front of the MS plus 2 iconoform illuminations containing respectively 
the Madonna and St. George slaying the dragon, Evangelist portraits / 
Binding: contemporary, dark leather, hand-tooled, with decorative 
cross, etc. over wooden boards / Condition: good / Scribe: Baghdasar 
(Baltasar) / Place: Bolentz (central Armenia) / Contents: Tables, illustra- 
tions, etc., 1-18; Portrait of Matt, 19v; Matt, 20r—95r; Portrait of Mark, 
95v; Mark, 96r—144r; Portrait of Luke, 144v; Luke, 145r—220r; Portrait 
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of John, 220v; John, 221r—287r / Colophons: 18r contains notes by two 
late owners of the MS, the second giving the date 1716; 287r, the main 
scribal colophon, a long metrical composition which indicates that the 
MS was written in 1607 in the village of Bolentz at the church of the 
seven holy signs under the protection of St. George by the priest Bagh- 
dasar, and that it was illuminated by his brother, Nerses, who also 
wrote the colophon. The name of the original owner is given as Ghlighat, 
and the usual list of relatives occurs. / Text: omits Matt 16 3; John 5 4; 
John 8 1-11 read at end of MS; long ending of Mark given but separated 
from preceding text; Mark 1 1 reads “‘son of God’’; Mark 1 2 reads “‘in 
the prophets.” 


47. Isaiah and NT Epistles / A.D. 1321 (rebound and restored in 
1663) / native paper, except restored folios (181-198) European paper / 
“‘Polorkir’’ cursive (restored portion, “‘nodrkir’’ cursive) / 198 fol / 344 x 
5” /1 col / 26-32 lines / Quire signatures / Marginal references to OT 
quotations in the Epistles / Red caps and decorative headpieces / Bind- 
ing: rebound 1663 with dark brown hand-tooled leather, ornamented 
with Armenian designs, on wooden boards / Scribe: Nerses of Kraka / 
Place: Jerusalem / Contents: Catholic Epistles (I Pet 2 1s-end, II Pet, 
I, II, III John, Jude), 1-13; Isaiah, 14-89r; 89v blank; Preface to 
Pauline Letters, 90r—91v; Preface to Heb (arguing that it was written by 
Paul), 163r-v; Pauline Letters (Rom, I, II Cor, Gal, Eph, Phil, Col, 
I, II Thess, I, II Tim, Tit, Philem), 91r-195r; Data on the journeys of 
Paul, 195r—v / Colophons: 89r, main scribal colophon states that the MS 
was written A.D. 1321 in Jerusalem at Archangelos Monastery by 
Nerses of Kraka for himself; 196r, a note tells that the MS was restored 
and rebound Saturday, August 30, 1663 in Urfa (Edessa) at the Monas- 
tery of the Holy Virgin of the Heights for the Vartabed, John. 


48. 4Gospels / A.D. 1495 / Native paper / ‘‘Polorkir” cursive / 312 
fol / 7 x 10” / 2 col / 20 lines / Quire signatures / Lists of chapters (some 
numbers in a later hand) / Illum canon tables and letter to Carp; canon 
nos. / Red caps; red and blue marginal illum and introductory text; 
evangelist portraits; illum hdpcs to Gospels / Binding: contemporary, 
dark brown leather with front flap, hand-tooled and decorated with cross 
on front / Condition: excellent / Scribe: Khatchadur / Place: Eriza / 
Contents: Canon tables, etc., 1-13r; Portrait of Matt, 13v; Matt, 14r- 
93r; Portrait of Mark, 93v; Mark, 94r-147; Portrait of Luke missing; 
Luke, 148r—238; Portrait of John-Prochorus, 238v; John, 239r—-308 / 
Colophons: 308v—31ir, indicates that the MS was written in 1495 in 
Eriza at the Monastery of Kabos for the Lord Mayor of Korh and his 
wife in the province of Yegekhiatz (Eriza) under the protection of St. 
Jacob and Zion and under the supervision of the great teacher John of 
Harmshen. Also contains the other usual data / Text: omits Matt 
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16 3; John 54; John 7 53-8 11; Mark 11 omits ‘‘son of God’’; 1 2 reads 
“in the prophets’; Mark ends at 16 s. 


49. 4Gospels / Early 15 C / Native paper / ‘‘Polorkir” cursive / 266 
fol / 6 x 814” / 2 col / 23 lines / Quire signatures / Chpt nos. / Illum 
canon tables and letter to Carpianus; canon nos. and marginal harmony / 
Red caps and introductory text; Illum hdpcs and marginal decoration; 
13 full-page miniatures and text illustrations; Evangelist portraits / Bind- 
ing: Rebound in 1685 by Khatchadur; hand-tooled leather on boards; 
silver cross and hobnails on front; seal of USSR permitting the MS to 
leave Russia / Contents: Canon tables and miniatures, 1-15; Portrait of 
Matt, 15v; Matt, 16r—83; Portrait of Mark, 83v; Mark, 84r—129; Portrait 
of Luke, 129v; Luke, 130r—205r; Portrait of John removed; John, 206r- 
260v / Colophons: 261-2, the main colophon is fragmentary and the 
essential data are missing; 263, colophon of a later owner; iv, under the 
first miniature (The Annunciation) a note in red reading, ‘‘Remember 
me to Christ, the illuminator, Minas.” (Minas is a well-known artist 
who flourished ca. A.D. 1425) / Text: omits Matt 16 3; John 5 4; 8 1-11; 
Mark 11 reads ‘‘son of God’’; Mark 1 2 reads “‘in the prophets’; Mark 
ends at 16 s. 


50. 4Gospels / A.D. 1523 / Native paper / ‘“‘Polorkir’’ cursive / 332 
fol / 54x 7" / 2 col / 18 lines / Quire signatures / Chpt nos. / Lection 
nos. / Illum canon tables and letter to Carpianus; Canon nos. and mar- 
ginal harmony / Red caps, marginal illum, illum introductory text and 
hdpcs; 8 beautiful, full-page miniatures; Evangelist portraits / Binding: 
16th C brown leather on wooden boards; calico print inside / Condition: 
good / Place: Van / Scribe: the priest Zakaria / Contents: Canon Tables 
and miniatures, 1-14; Portrait of Matt, 14v; Matt, 15r—97r; Portrait of 
Mark, 100v; Mark, 101r—157r; Portrait of Luke, 159v; Luke, 160r—254r; 
Portrait of John removed; John 256r-325v / Colophons: 326v—330v, gives 
the date and place as 1523, the city of Van at the church of Peter and 
Paul; written for Sir Aznavor by the priest Zakaria; other historical 
details; 330r—331v, several later colophons on the disposition of the MS, 
the latest dated 1589 / Text: omits Matt 16 3; John 5 4 (added in mg in 
a second hand); John 7 ss—8 11 at end of MS; Mark 11 omits “son of 
God’’; 1 2 reads ‘‘in the prophets’’; Mark ends at 16 20. 


51. 4 Gospels / Before 16 C / Thick and irregular pchmt; 10 palimp- 
sest leaves with old uncial! writing beneath / Cursive / 180 fol / 7 x 10” / 
2 col / 27 lines / Quire signatures / Chpt nos. / Lection nos. / Caps, in- 
troductory text, and many primitive and unusual marginal decorations 
and illumination in a peculiar orange-red color; 14 full-page miniatures; 
Evangelist portraits / Binding: 17th C brown, hand-tooled leather on 
boards, surmounted by silver crosses and ornaments on front / Condi- 
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tion: good / Contents: Miniatures, etc. 1-10; Portrait of Matt, 10v; 
Matt, 11r-63v; Portrait of Mark, 64v; Mark, 65r—92v; Portrait of Luke 
removed; Luke, 93r—142v; Portrait of John-Prochorus, 143r; John, 144r- 
180r / Colophon: missing /7 pchmt fols in binding contain part of 
Luke 19-20 in an uncial hand of 9-10 C (See MS 52); the palimpsest 
leaves in MS 51 seem to be from this same MS / Text: omits Matt 16 3; 
Mark 11 reads ‘“‘son of God’’; 1 2 reads “prophets’’; Mark has longer 
ending in a separate section. 


52. Gospel of Luke (frag.) / 9-10 C / Pchmt / Uncial / 7 fol / 10 x 
14” / 2 col / 16 lines / The leaves are in the binding of MS 51 and are 
folded in half and trimmed to fit its size / Contents: (front binding) 
Fol 1 and 2, washed and illegible; 3, Luke 19 36-44; 4, Luke 20 16-24; 
(back binding) 5, Luke 20 35—21 1; 6, Luke 19 12-23; 7, Luke 19 45—20 6. 


53. 4 Gospels /17 C / European paper / ‘‘Polorkir’”’ cursive / 250 
fol / 74% x 1014” /2 col / 23 lines / Quire signatures / Chpt lists and 
nos. / Eusebian canon tables, nos., and marginal harmony / Red caps, 
illum margins, introductory text and hdpcs; Evangelist portraits / Bind- 
ing: leather on wooden boards / Condition: good / Contents: Canon 
77r-116v; Chpts of Luke, 117r—118v; Preface to Luke, 119r—119v; Por- 
trait of Matt missing; Matt (begins at 1 11, ’Iexoviav), 14r-73r; Chpts 


of Mark, 73v—74v; Preface to Mark, 75r; Portrait of Mark, 76v; Mark, 
77r-116v; Chpts of Luke, 117r—118v; Preface to Luke, 119r—-119v; Por- 
trait of Luke, 120v; Luke, 121r—192v; Chpts of John, 193r—v; Preface to 
John, 194r; Portrait of John removed; John, 195r—247r / 248v, main 
colophon begins but is incomplete and gives no vital information / Text: 
omits Matt 16 3; John 7 53—8 11; Mark 16 9-20 in a separate chpt; Mark 
1 1 omits “‘son of God”; 1 2 reads “‘in the prophets.” 


54. 4 Gospels / ca. 16 C / Native paper / Cursive / 258 fol / 7 x 10” 
/ 2 col / 22 lines / Quire signatures / Chpt titles and nos. / Illum canon 
tables and letter to Carpianus; canon nos. and marginal harmony / Red 
caps and guide lines; excellently illum hdpcs and marginal decoration at 
beginning of each Gospel in red, blue and gold; a few marginal figures; 
Evangelist portraits / Binding: MS rebound in 18th C with leather on 
wood, originally with silver ornamentation, now gone except for a few 
nails, and generally in poor condition / Condition: much repaired and 
restored, and worm-eaten in margins / Contents: Canon tables, etc., 
1-8; Preface to Matt, 9r—v; Portrait of Matt missing; Matt, 10r—76v; 
Preface to Mark and Luke (explanatory note says for sake of space), 
77r-v; Portrait of Mark, 78v; Mark, 79r-123v; Portait of Luke (face 
rubbed), 124v; Luke, 125r—201r; Portrait of John missing; John, 202r— 
357r / No scribal colophon; 80v, Illuminator’s note without name or 
date / Text: omits Matt 16 3; John 5 4; 7 5s—8 11 (reads at end); Mark 
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1 1 reads ‘‘son of God’’; 1 2 reads ‘‘in the prophets’”’; 16 9-20 in a separate 
chpt. 


55. Gospel of Matt (frag.) / 10-11 C / Paper / Large, irregular un- 
cial / 3 fol / 8144x 12” /2 col / 20 lines / The leaves are contained in 
the binding of a large patristic MS of the 16th C / Contents: Matt 9 3s— 
10 28, fols 1-2; Matt 11 3-21, fol 3. 


56. Gospel of Matt (frag.) / 9-10 C / Pchmt’/ Large uncial /1 fol / 
914 x 13%” (present size) / 2 col / 17 lines / Removed from the binding 
of an Armenian MS / Contents: Matt 27 63—28 7. 


57. Gospel of John (frag.) / 10-11 C/ Thick pchmt / Medium 
uncial / 1 fol / 10144 x 1444” / 2 col / 17 lines / Removed from the bind- 
ing of an Armenian MS / Contents: John 5 21-30. 


58. Gospel of Matt (frag.) /ca. 11 C / Pchmt / Medium uncial / 
Lower half of 1 fol / 10 x 614” (present size) / 2 col / 8 lines (as is) / 
Removed from the binding of an Armenian MS / Contents: Matt 22 13-14, 
16-17, 20-22, 24-25. 


59. Gospel of John (frag.) /ca. 11 C / Pchmt / Medium uncial / 
Upper half of 1 fol / 9 x 6” (present size) / 2 col / 11 lines / Removed 
from the binding of an Armenian MS / Contents: John 6 31-34, 36-42, 
44-46, 


60. Gospel of Matt (frag.) /ca. 17 C/ Fine pchmt / Small cur- 
sive / 2 fol / 7144 x 11” / 2 col / 51 lines / Fine illum and decorative caps 
in raspberry red / Contents: Matt 7 1s—12 23. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


Offersang og sangoffer. Salmediktningen i Bibelen, by Sigmund Mowinckel. Oslo: H. 
Aschehoug & Co. (W. Nygaard), 1951. Pp. 500+164. 


Some thirty years have elapsed since the publication of Professor Mowinckel’s 
monumental and stimulating Psalmenstudien I-VI; and now, hard on the heels of his 
great book on the Messianic hope, comes this comprehensive work on the Psalter, 
reiterating or modifying the writer’s earlier contentions, accepting or contesting the 
views of other workers in the same field, but above all providing a richly satisfying 
account of the entire range of Psalter study, apart from textual criticism. The work 
has four main aims: to consider the manifold literary problems involved; to relate the 
documents to the cultic life of ancient Israel; to acquire thereby a deeper insight into 
the character of Hebrew religion; and to see the message of the Psalter as an integral 
part of the biblical message as a whole. 

In broad outline Mowinckel’s treatment of the literary problems is derived from 
Gunkel, but with significant differences. For instance, he does not regard the hymn in 
its simple form as original, but as having developed from the isolation of an element 
in prayer forms, the more complex form thus being the earlier. Again, and more 
generally, he criticizes Gunkel and Begrich for applying the form-historical method 
with too little regard for content, and for failing to recognize that the study of forms 
ought not to be separated from the “‘cult-historical” approach. It is possible to be so 
absorbed in differences of form as to overlook a unity of content which is derived from 
an original common cultic context. This criticism is of a piece with Mowinckel’s 
general contention that most of the Psalms are actually cultic in origin, and not merely 
the literary descendants of such compositions. At the same time he concedes that, in 
spite of the modern emphasis on cultic background, there may be some references to 
contemporary historical events in the Psalter. 

Mowinckel’s first book on the Psalms, published in Norwegian in 1916, was a 
discussion of the royal psalms. His chapter on the subject in the present volume relates 
it to the immense amount of work produced in recent years on kingship in the ancient 
East. As in Han som kommer, he is critical of some of the more extreme theories 
advanced elsewhere in Scandinavia: he maintains (following Frankfort) that con- 
ceptions of kingship varied markedly in different parts of the East, and that Israelite 
borrowing was not slavish. Much of this chapter is concerned with the interpretation 
of royal psalms in the light of the concepts of the individual and the community, and 
hence of the interplay between “I” and “we.” Mowinckel contends that the reaction 
against Smend’s position has gone too far: both Balla and Gunkel failed to take adequate 
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account of the fact that when the representative individual speaks and acts, he does 
so not only im sua persona, and not only on behalf of the community, but as one in 
whom the community speaks and acts and is embodied. Thus many of the “I”’ psalms 
are royal psalms and at the same time community psalms; and when the king says 
“T” and “we” he means the same thing — or almost the same, for the use of the plural 
points to a somewhat later conception, in which the differentiation of the several 
members in the community has begun to be recognized and to find expression. By 
the subsequent process of ‘‘democratization” and individualization in religion psalms 


originally written for the king were used by ordinary worshipers, and the old patterns 
were followed in the composition of new psalms for everyman. 

A lengthy chapter is devoted to the psalms of the Enthronement Festival, in which 
Mowinckel surveys again a field in which some of his most stimulating and influential 


work has been done. His own interpretation of these psalms in terms of present cultic 
experience is, in general, opposed to the interpretation of them in terms of futurist 
eschatology. He now registers some modification of his earlier treatment of the subject, 
and admits that in Psalmenstudien II he did not adequately emphasize the connection 
between the forward-looking element in the festival and the eschatological expectation: 
“From the experiences and certainty of the festival the psalmists at times look forward 
beyond the coming year to Israel’s restoration and the eschatological consummation, 
and make them the subject of prayer. In that way — but only in that way — an escha- 
tological element also enters into the psalms.” 

Another of Mowinckel’s much discussed theories is his interpretation of the ‘workers 
of iniquity” as sorcerers, which many have felt to be, at the very least, one-sided. 
Some criticism of this view was offered in Gunkel’s Eiuleitung, and in a well-known 
work (Die Feinde des Individuums in der israelitischen Psalmenliteratur) by Mowinckel’s 
own pupil, Birkeland, who held that the term is often used of the enemies of the king 
and the nation. Mowinckel now repeats the concessions which he made some twenty 
years ago in a discussion of Birkeland’s book. He is at some pains, however, to correct 
the impression which some of his critics have gained (not, perhaps, without excuse) 
that his cultic interpretation of the individual laments means that they area collection of 
“potent spells.” “On the contrary, I regard them as religion’s invocation of the gracious 
and mighty help of the deity against misfortunes which are brought on the worshiper 
by evil foes, inter alia by the use of sorcery (spell), as religion versus ‘potent spell’.’’ 

The series of chapters dealing with the various literary types and their cultic con- 
texts is followed by discussions of the persons or circles from whom the psalms came, 
of the later learned, traditionalist psalmody which led up to that of the early Church, 
of the interplay of individuality with traditional and communal elements, and of the 
problem of dating. Mowinckel repeats his opposition to Gunkel’s view that the 
psalmists were, in the main, members of pious circles unconnected with the cult, and 
his own position, that they belonged not to the priesthood in the narrower sense, but 
to the singers who formed part of the Temple staff. He maintains, however, that the 
use of traditional and conventional literary forms, and the fact that the writers describe 


another’s situation or express another’s need or gratitude do not deprive the psalms of 
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a personal and individual quality. Time and again the traditional and conventional 
forms become the vehicles of true poetic insight and deep religious feeling: and it is 
when the writer enters into the experience of the community or its leader that he is 
most truly himself. Mowinckel recognizes that some psalms (particularly later examples 
of personal thanksgiving) express the private, individual feeling and experience of the 
writers. But, in general, the older psalms are of higher poetic quality than the later 
ones, the classical age of Hebrew psalmody being, in Mowinckel’s view, the age of 
the monarchy and of early Judaism, down to about 400 B. C. 

It is impossible to discuss here the challenging, but rather brief, chapter on metrics, 
in which Mowinckel, in the main, follows Hélscher rather than Sievers. We may 
perhaps look for further contributions to this subject in 1953, the bicentenary of the 
publication of Lowth’s De sacra poesi Hebraeorum praelectiones academicae. 

The remaining chapters of the book deal with the relation of Hebrew psalmody to 
that of the ancient East generally (he maintains strongly that G. R. Driver under- 
estimates the extent of Babylonian influence, but joins issue with Albright on the 
significance for Psalter study of the Ugaritic material), the compilation of the Psalter 
and its purpose, the Christian use of the Psalms, and the technical terms in the super- 
scriptions (a summary of Psalmenstudien IV with a number of modifications recorded 
in the notes). In a sense the book reaches its climax in the second last chapter (that 
on the Christian use of the Psalms), which is a revision of a lecture delivered in Oslo 
in 1943 in conditions to which much of its content was peculiarly relevant. It is a real 
climax, and not merely a devotional afterthought; for, as in Han som kommer, the 
scholarly argument in this book goes hand in hand with insight into religious reality. 
This is perhaps most clearly seen in the many brief but masterly interpretations of key 
terms in Hebrew religious terminology which the book contains. A work of this range 
might easily have been merely a survey of scholarly problems connected with the 
Psalter. Offersang og sangoffer is more: it is an introduction to the Psalter itself and 
to the religion from which it arose. In range and depth of scholarship, in originality, 
in literary taste, in religious insight it is undoubtedly one of the greatest books on the 
OT produced in the present century. It is good to know that an English edition is 
likely to appear. 


G. W. ANDERSON 


The Mysterious Numbers of the Hebrew Kings, by Edwin R. Thiele. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. xix+298. $6.00. 


This volume is an amplification of an article in JNES III (July 1944), pp. 137-186, 
entitled “The Chronology of the Kings of Judah and Israel.”” The main theme, the 
argument and the solution all appear there. The additions are: a study of the variant 
figures given in LXX, in Lucian, and in Josephus, demonstrating in each case the 
superior trustworthiness of the MT figures; an account of modern attempts at solution 
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from Archbishop Ussher onwards; and, in particular, the author’s reply to the criticisms 
of Professor Albright (BASOR, 100, Dec. 1945, pp. 16ff.) in respect of the original 
article. There are also some additional appendices, notably the Assyrian Eponym 
List and Ptolemy’s Canon. 

Professor Thiele’s solution is as follows: From first to last the Judahite regnal year 
was from Tishri to Tishri, and that in Israel from Nisan to Nisan. From 931 B.C. 
(accession of Jeroboam I) to 798 B.C. (accession of Jehoash), Israel followed a non- 
accession-year system of reckoning the lengths of the reigns. The effect of this is that 
the first fragmentary year and the last fragmentary year are both counted as whole 
years, so that we must always deduct one year from the number given in order to 
keep the over-all total right. On the other hand, Judah followed an accession-year 
system until the accession of Jehoram (848 B.C.). During the interim period (848- 
796 B.C.), we must therefore deduct one year from the Judahite reigns, since Judah 
was temporarily following the Israelite system. But Israel changed over to an accession- 
year system at the accession of Jehoash (798 B. C.), so that, from this date, the figures 
given for the reigns of both kingdoms are correct. In spite, however, of the reductions 
thus effected, the sum-total of years still remains too large, by as many as 38 for Israel 
and 54 for Judah. To correct these discrepancies, Thiele assumes overlapping reigns 
and regencies. The overlapping reigns are those of Tibni and Omri, the five years 
of Tibni being also reckoned to Omri; and those of Menahem and his son 
Pekahiah, the whole of which are also reckoned to Pekah. The suggested coregencies 
are: one in the north, Jehoash-Jeroboam II (eleven years); six in the south, Asa- 
Jehoshaphat (3), Jehoshaphat-Jehoram (7), Amaziah-Azariah (24), Azariah-Jotham 
(10-11), Jotham-Ahaz (3-4), and Hezekiah-Manasseh (9). Thus we get a complete 
scheme with all the numbers fitting, as may be seen in Thiele’s chart (following p. 74) 
and in Appendix B (p. 283). 

First, let it be said plainly that Thiele’s solution does full justice to all the numbers 
given in MT, both the lengths of the reigns and the synchronisms. I have done my best 
to check every number throughout, and am satisfied on this point. The solution is cer- 
tainly complicated, but any solution must be complicated, since the numbers are 
indeed ‘‘mysterious.”” The changes in reckoning which Thiele proposes are complex, 
though not as complex as Albright suggests. If there is any weakness in Thiele’s solution, 
it is here. 

The overlapping reigns can be granted forthwith. The overlap of Tibni and Omri 
is satisfactory, because we know that there was civil war in Israel for all Tibni’s five 
years (II Kings 16 21 f.). It may also be admitted that Pekah may have reckoned the 
twelve years of Menahem and Pekahiah as belonging to him. Actually, there are two 
such cases in English history. The reigns of Osric and Eanfrid, kings respectively of 
the two halves of Northumbria from A. D. 633, were both reckoned to Oswald, who 
succeeded to the whole kingdom when Cadwalla had slain his two predecessors in 


battle. Charles II reckoned the eleven years of the Commonwealth as part of his reign, 
and his first statutes are reckoned as being in his 12th year. The various coregencies 
may also be allowed, and some of them are certain (e. g. Asa-Jehoshaphat and Azariah- 
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Jotham). For the rest, Thiele shows reasonable probability, sometimes amounting 
to near-proof. The alternative is to reduce the numbers, the solution which Albright 
and Wellhausen’s successors generally favor. On the whole, the idea of the coregencies 
is to be preferred. It allows the MT numbers to stand, and there is no need to reject 
the MT numbers out of hand if anything like a reasonable explanation can be offered 
on their behalf. 

The real difficulties in Thiele’s scheme concern the other items. There is no dispute 
concerning a Tishri-Tishri regnal year for Judah. All are agreed on this for the earlier 
times, except A. M. Kleber (Biblica II, 1921, p. 15), who proposed a Nisan-Nisan 
regnal year for Judah, a proposal which Thiele puts forward for Israel. But what is 
the justification for proposing a Nisan-Nisan regnal year? Thiele’s explanation for 
Jeroboam’s adoption of this mode of reckoning is that he got it from Egypt, where 
the “wandering” Egyptian year “at that time happened to begin in the middle of 
April” (p. 33). It is doubtful whether ‘‘the middle of April’? was ever true for the 
Nisan new-moon. The average date for Nisan 1 during A. D. 1925-1974 is March 27. 
We would however pass “middle of April’’ for the full-moon of Abib, which, in our 
view, was the first day of the pre-exilic spring month. But Thiele includes this “‘chance” 
spring new year of Egypt in a general statement of a spring new year in the Near East. 
It is true that there was in early times a Nisan-Nisan reckoning at Nippur, but this was 
not the case everywhere in Mesopotamia until the Nippur calendar and the Nippur 
month-names prevailed throughout the country. If Jeroboam was determined to be 
different from Judah, why did he not choose the “eighth’’ month as against Judah’s 
“seventh”? There is MT evidence for that (II Kings 12 32 f.). Further, he would then 
be able to make use of all the ceremonies associated with the Feast of Ingathering, 
ceremonies which all the modern evidence suggests were essential to kingship in Israel- 
Judah. It is very difficult to see how Jeroboam could have counted his years from Nisan 


in view of all this. If we have to choose between the numbers and a wholesale change 


in native custom and ritual, then we must reject the numbers. 

We come now to the matter of accession-year and non-accession year reckoning. 
Assuming, for the sake of argument, an original non-accession-year reckoning in Israel 
and an accession-year system in Judah, it seems reasonable to suppose that with the 
accession of Jehoram, the Judah king changed over to the Israelite custom, since 
Judah was certainly sufficiently dominated by the North at that time for this to happen. 
And it may well be that later on both kingdoms changed over to an accession-year 
system under Assyrian influence, but Thiele’s date for this later change is 798/796 B. C. 
Surely this was a period when Assyrian influence was at its minimum in Palestine. 
Adad-nirari III subdued Damascus in 805 B. C., but apparently was never any farther 
west than this, and after his death in 782 B. C., Assyria was at its weakest. This lasted 
until the usurpation by Tiglath-pileser III in 745 B.C. There was no serious threat 
to Israel and Judah between 841 and 745 B. C. Our conclusion concerning the changes 
therefore is: they may well have taken place, but Thiele has no case for his 798/796 B. C. 
change. There is also a difficulty about Judah’s change in Jehoram’s time. If the change 
was due to the imposition of northern ideas, then why did he not change the regnal- 
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year reckoning also? That would really have involved a radical change, and one not 
easy to reverse. 

But there still remains the difficulty of assuming a non-accession year for Israel as 
against an accession-year for Judah. Our attitude is that we do not mind very much 
which it was, but it ought to have been the same for both. Thiele has not produced 
adequate reasons for this difference. To say that it works and that therefore it must 
be true, is not enough. On the other hand, this part of the scheme works so satisfactorily 
that Thiele’s results from the disruption down to 798/976 B.C. are most impressive, 
so much so that we would welcome a reexamination of the problem with a view to 
removing the objections we have raised. 

In respect of the overlaps and the coregencies, Thiele has made a most important 
contribution, but it seems to be the case that more needs to be said concerning the 
differences between Israel and Judah in respect of the differences in regnal-years and 
accession-non-accession years. 


NorMAN H. SNAITH 


Festschrift fiir Ludwig Kéhler, zu dessen 70. Geburtstag. Bern: Biichler & Co., 1950. 
Pp. 96. 


In the congratulatory address with which this collection of essays opens, Kéhler’s 
life-long friend and associate Baumgartner pays warm tribute to him as a man, as a 
scholar and as a deeply religious person. The essays are by eight of Kéhler’s Swiss 
colleagues, together with Alt and Eissfeldt. They are divided into two groups, the one 
related to the OT field, and the other to the practical-theological interests of the active 
churchman. 

In the OT section Alt deals with interesting references to Syria and Palestine in 
the Onomastikon of Amenope. Eissfeldt argues from Accadian for the meaning “‘agree” 
for nf*h in Isa 7 2, etc. Speier gives examples of the value for exegesis of the Targums. 
Zimmerli explains the echoes of the language of II Isaiah in III Isaiah as the result, 
not of mechanical imitation, but of believing acceptance of the older prophecy as truth. 

The most extensive and valuable study — really a monograph —is by v. Maag, 
on “Yahweh of hosts.”” The writer holds that the title originated at Shiloh when Israel 
had to come to terms with the innumerable ‘‘powers”’ of Canaanite religion. Whereas 
El and the “god of the fathers” had been identified with Yahweh, and Baal identified 
or eliminated, the numinous “powers” were integrated in Yahweh’s nature. As they 
lost their potency and were mythologized, Yahweh became all-powerful in their spheres, 
as well as acquiring ambivalent characteristics. 

Friends and admirers of Professor Kéhler will wish to possess this Festschrift, not 
only for the scholarly material contributed, but to have Baumgartner’s account of his 
life and work, and the charming portrait which serves as a frontispiece. 


R. B. Y. Scott 
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Les Livres des Maccabees par R. P. F.-M. Abel, O. P. Paris: J. Gabalda et Cie, 1949. 
Pp. Ixiv+492. 1600 fr. 


The great savant, Abel, who made an everlasting contribution to the study of 
geography with his book Geographie de la Palestine has again enriched scholarship 
with his edition of the First and Second Books of Maccabees. He has supplied the 
Greek text and the French translation with a full apparatus criticus at the foot. He 
has excursuses on special points. He has also given us a lengthy introduction con- 
sisting of 64 pages, in which he deals with the problems of the First and the Second 
Books of Maccabees. In the first chapter he deals with those relating to the title of 
the First Book, the origin of the name Maccabee and also the name Hasmonean. In 
Chapter 2 of the introduction he deals with the place occupied by the two books of 
the Maccabees in the Church and the Synagogue. In Chapter 3 he deals with the author- 
ship of I Maccabees and its historical value. He follows Torrey’s point of view that 
I Maccabees is a historical work of high quality. Abel is of the opinion that the entire 
book, including chaps. 14-16, is the work of a single author, again following the opinion 
of Torrey. Abel ascribes the omission of Jason and Menelaus in I Maccabees to the 
author’s Sadducean tendencies. He holds that I Maccabees was compiled before 
100 B. C. E. 

The present reviewer has dealt with all the problems noted above in his introduction 
to the The First Book of Maccabees (ed. Dropsie College), and disagrees with Abel on 
some details. He does not believe that chaps. 14-16 were written by the author of 
the same book. He holds that the book now known as I Maccabees was re-edited some 
time during the first century C. E. and that these three chapters were added from 
another extant work. 

In chap. 4 Abel deals with the authorship of II Maccabees. This book came to us 
from an epitomist who stated that it was summarized from the original five books 
written by Jason of Cyrene. We know little about this Jason. According to Abel the 
epitomist was an Alexandrian Jew. 

In the chapter following he deals with the historical character of this book. Scholars 
are divided as to its historical value. Willrich and others maintain that it has none; 
on the other hand, Niese is of the opinion that it has greater value for history than 


I Maccabees. In chap. 6 Abel deals with the sources, while in the chapter following 


he deals with the date. He holds that Jason wrote his book in approximately the middle 
of the second century B.C. E., and that the epitomist made the abridgement in 124 
B. C. E. (188 A.S.). In chap. 5 he deals with the chronology of the books. He follows 
the opinion that the chronology of I Maccabees is based on that of the Seleucid era. 
The author of I Maccabees, however, dates this era from the spring of 311. This would 
apply not only to general events, but also to the Jewish events recorded in the book. 
From chap. 6 we infer that the year 150 A. S. was a sabbatical year which, according 
to Abel’s reckoning would occur in 163-162 B.C. E.; however, we have established 
elsewhere that the sabbatical year fell in 164-163 B.C. E., and this is in agreement 
with the sabbatical years mentioned in Josephus, the Talmud, and all the rabbinic 
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literature throughout the Middle Ages down to our own day. On this basis the year 
1951-2 (5712 A. M.) is a sabbatical year. 

Abel’s rendering of the Greek into French is excellent. He, at times, had to exercise 
great ingenuity in rendering the text where it was obscure. His translation is almost 
identical with the translation of the Dropsie College edition which I edited, although 
we did not know of each other’s work, e. g., chap. 9 15. Oesterley (Charles edition) 
has the Mount of Azotus, but there is no such mountain by the name of Azotus. Abel 
has “rampes de la montagne.”’ In our edition we have an identical translation, ‘the 
slopes of the mountain.” 

I Maccabees was written in Hebrew, but this text has been lost. We have only 


the Greek translation. In many instances the Greek translator either misread or 
misunderstood the Hebrew. Any translator from the Greek into modern language 


should bear in mind that the original text from which the Greek was made was Hebrew, 
and Abel has shown remarkable insight into fathoming what was the Hebrew. In 
many cases, however, he follows the Greek without taking into consideration what 
the original Hebrew text might have been, for example, in 3 5 he has, “‘et livra au feu” 
(so Oesterley has, “and burnt up”). Undoubtedly the Hebrew was nya which the 
translator rendered ‘“‘burnt,” but the meaning of the word in this instance is ‘‘exter- 
minated.” Comp. Deut 17 7; Isa 55. In the same chapter, v. 11, Abel has “Beaucoup 
tombérent blessés 4 mort’? and Oesterley has, ‘‘Many fell wounded to death.’’ The 
Hebrew doubtless had o°44n which should be rendered, ‘Many were slain.” The 
Greek text has come to us in many versions. It was rendered into Latin. The Latin 
translation occasionally differs greatly with all the standard Greek versions; therefore, 
we have to assume that the Latin translator had used a Greek text which no longer is 
extant. Many of the readings in the Latin version are superior to the Greek. A scholar 
must take cognizance of the Latin versions. Abel has displayed remarkable skill in 
making his translation; in many places, however, it seems to me his renderings should 
not be accepted, e. g., in 1 37 he has ‘“‘sanctuaire” but the correct word is ‘‘the altar’’ as 
in some MSS; in 2 8 Abel has “‘temple,”’ while it seems to me the correct reading should 
be ‘‘people’”’ in accordance with many Greek versions and as substantiated in Latin 
versions; in 45 Abel has “‘les Juifs’’ while the correct reading should be Judah. The 
term “Jews” is not found in I Maccabees, only in the Syrian and Roman documents. 
A few times Abel has the term ‘‘Juifs” in his text, but this word is not found in the 
Greek. To make it clear to the reader that the references are to the Jews, he should 
have put the word “Juifs” in brackets to indicate that it is not found in the Greek 
text. 

Although Abel’s knowledge of the geography and topography of Palestine is exten- 
sive, the reviewer believes that he has erred in one place. In I Maccabees 12 24-32 it is 
related that when Jonathan heard that Demetrius was marching with an army, ‘‘He 
set out from Jerusalem, and met up with them in the country of Hamath.’’ Abel assumed 
that here the city of Hamath is meant, Hamath which is on the river Orontes. In verse 30 
it is stated that Demetrius’s army had crossed the Eleutherus River in retreat and hence 
was not pursued by Jonathan. It is difficult to explain why Demetrius’s army retreated 
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to the southwest toward Judaea instead of north to their bases at Apamea and Antioch. 
The city of Hamath mentioned here undoubtedly refers to the city by that name 
which is situated on Lake Gennesaret, which later was incorporated with the city of 
Tiberias. 

II Maccabees begins with letters written by the Jews of Jerusalem to the Jews of 
Egypt inviting them to a celebration of the Feast of the Dedication of the Temple. 
Scholars are divided as to how many letters were sent. Some maintain that there were 
two letters, one written in the year 169 A. S., 143-142 B. C. E., and the other in 188 
A. S., 125-124 B. C. E. Some are of the opinion that there were three letters. The 
letters, whether there were two or three, have been accepted as authentic, official letters. 
Abel goes into the question of their authenticity but does not doubt it. On the contrary, 
I feel that we have reason to brand them as a fiction, composed by the epitomist. One 
letter is dated 188 A. S., i. e., 125-124 B. C. E. The Jews gained their independence in 
the year 170 A.S., i. e., 144-143 B. C. E., and that is what I Maccabees maintained, 
“Tn the one-hundred and seventieth year the yoke of the heathen was lifted from Israel. 
The people of Israel began to write in their documents and contracts, ‘In the first year 
of Simon, the great High Priest and General Ruler of the Jews.’ ’”’ How would it be 
possible eighteen years after the Jews gained their independence for the Jews of Jerusa- 
lem and their Senate to write a letter to the Jews of Egypt and date it in the year of the 
Seleucids, a dynasty which oppressed them, particularly since the Seleucid era was not 
recognized in Egypt? Beginning with the year 170, 144-43 B.C.E., all Jewish documents 
were dated from the era of the independence. Could one imagine that an official letter 
written in Washington in the year 1805 for example to the people of France would be 
dated in the year ‘‘45’’ of the reign of George III? It is impossible to assume that these 
letters given in II Maccabees are genuine and that they were written by the Jews of 
Jerusalem and the Senate to the Jews of Egypt. (A full analysis of these letters is given 
in my introduction to II Maccabees.) 

Beginning with verse 12, of chap. 6, and continuing into chapter 7, II Maccabees 
relates the story of the martyrdom of Eleazar, and of the mother and her seven sons. 
Abel says that it seems from II Maccabees that the martyrdom took place in Jerusalem, 
but according to the tradition of the Church it took place in Antioch. 

The story about the martyrdom of Eleazar and the seven brothers was written by 
the epitomist. It is not a part of the original book. Since the epitomist was an Anti- 
ochene, he accepted the tradition prevailing among the Jews of Antioch that their 
ancestors were persecuted by Antiochus IV. This tradition about the persecution gave 
rise to the story about the martyrdom of Eleazar and the seven brothers, and later it 
was adopted by the Church. (The Church called the seven brothers Maccabaeans 
because the story of their martyrdom was related in the books of the Maccabees.) 

Is there any historical foundation for the story of the persecution of the Jews in 
Antioch by Antiochus IV? The present reviewer in his introduction to II Maccabees 
has dealt with this question. 

SOLOMON ZEITLIN 
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Les manuscrits de la Mer Morte: Essai sur le Midrash d’Habacuc, by M. Delcor. (Lectio 
Divina 7). Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1951. Pp. 83. 300 fr. 


In this semi-popular monograph, the Abbé Delcor advances the thesis that the 
Habakkuk Interpretation Scroll (DSH) is of Pharisaic provenience, was composed about 
80 B. C. E., and alludes to events during the reign of Alexander Jannaeus, the text’s 
“Wicked Priest.”” He sharply attacks the view held by A. Dupont-Sommer and others, 
according to whom the text is an Essene document which allegedly alludes to persons 
and events in Judean history during the 25 years before its composition, about 41 
B. C. E. As perhaps the reader need not be told, there are still other views of this 
enigmatic work, including this reviewer’s, but since Delcor does not discuss them they 
need not be considered here. 

Delcor is certainly justified in rejecting the views of Dupont-Sommer, though his 
arguments are not always as strong as they might be. For example, he is quite right in 
denying the identification of the “‘Kittites” with the Romans, as Dupont-Sommer’s thesis 
requires; he does not, however, make out a case against the identification with Pompey 
of the expression (found twice in the ‘‘Damascus’”’ Fragments) ‘‘chief of the kings of 
Asiatic Greece,” although this too is a prime requirement of Dupont-Sommer’s hypoth- 
esis. The word r’§=“‘chief’’ connotes membership in the group or series with which 
it is used; the person designated by this expression must himself have been one of the 
“kings of Asiatic Greece,”’ not merely a ‘‘dominator”’ of such kings; and as Pompey was 
not such a king, it cannot possibly be to him, nor to any Roman, that allusion is made. 
Again, Delcor’s argument against Dupont-Sommer’s quite fanciful view of the ‘Teacher 
of Righteousness” as a Divine Redeemer, a sort of Essene Christ, is seriously impaired 
by his own acceptance of Dupont-Sommer’s reading of bhyrw at 5:4 and 9:12 asa singular 


” 


noun with 3rd s. m. suffix, i. e., ‘His Elect One.” The noun is in fact a plural with 
yodh omitted before the suffix, the equivalent of masoretic bhyryw, i. e., “His chosen 
ones,” meaning the righteous Judean ‘‘doers of the Torah.’’ This is shown not merely 
by the occurrence of the plural construct bhyry 'l, ‘““God’s chosen ones,” at 10:13, but 
by the fact that in this text’s orthography many other plural nouns (and formally plural 
prepositions) with 3rd s. m. suffix omit the yodh. Instances occur at 3:6 Swéw (=mass. 
SwSyw) “his horses,” 3:7 priw (=prSyw) “his horsemen,” 4:10 and 13 l’lwhw (=l’lwhyw) 
“for his gods,” 5:5 mswwtw (=mswtyw) “His commandments,” 8:5 (bis) ‘lw (=(‘lyw) 
“unto him,” 8:7 ‘lw (=‘lyw) ‘‘upon himself.’’ The alleged Messiahship of the ‘‘Teacher” 
(better: “‘Guide’’), whether considered a Divine Being (Dupont-Sommer) or merely a 
divinely elected instrument (Delcor), finds no support whatever in any passage of the 
thus-far published Dead Sea Scrolls and ‘‘Damascus” Fragments. 

That Delcor’s own hypothesis is only less fallible than Dupont-Sommer’s is easily 
demonstrated. According to Delcor, the ‘“‘Wicked Priest” so frequently mentioned in 
the text must always be a designation of one man, the Hasmonean King Alexander 
Jannaeus, who ruled Judea 102/1-76/5 B.C. E. Now DSH 9:9 ff. gives us a clear 
reference to the manner in which the Wicked Priest met his death. We are told that 
God gave him “into the hands of his enemies that they might afflict him with chastise- 


” 


ment unto annihilation in bitterness of soul....’’ But Alexander Jannaeus met no 
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such death: according to Josephus, Ant. XIII, 398, Jannaeus died of drink and fever 
while he was besieging Ragaba, a fortress of the Gerasenes. Moreover, if, as Delcor 
claims, DSH was composed about 80 B. C. E., the death of the Wicked Priest (=Jan- 
naeus) ought not to have been mentioned at all, for Jannaeus died in 76/5. Since the 
identification of the Wicked Priest with Alexander Jannaeus is a sine qua non of Delcor’s 
argument, its failure to withstand critical scrutiny necessarily involves rejection of his 
basic hypothesis. 

The above strictures notwithstanding, Delcor’s work is not without value. His 
chapter on the discovery of the scrolls is easily among the best accounts read by this 
reviewer, while the details of his translation and annotation of DSH are frequently 
stimulating, and sometimes illuminating. One looks forward to this scholar’s further 
studies on the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


IsAAC RABINOWITZ 
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English title-sheet: The Goddess Anath: Canaanite Epics of the Patriarchal Age: Texts, 
Hebrew Translation, Commentary and Introduction, by U. Cassuto. Jerusalem: 
The Bialik Institute and Vaad ha-Lashon ha-Ivrit, 1951. (110 pp. 4to.) I1£2.400. 


This volume, beautifully printed by The Government Press, Jerusalem, Israel, is 
dedicated to Prof. W. F. Albright upon his sixtieth birthday; thus more than compensat- 
ing for the absence of an article in the Ugaritic field — in the development of which 
Albright has played a major part — from BASOR 122 (April 1951), which was likewise 
dedicated to him. 

As was to be expected, Cassuto’s last work — he died in December 1951 — is an 
invaluable contribution to Ugaritic and biblical stdeies. The texts which he re-edits 
are V AB, VI AB, and RS 5180 (Syria 24, fasc. 1-2 [1944-5]: 12-14), all of which have 
in common the prominent part played in them by Anath. His descriptions, translitera- 
tions, translations, and annotations of these texts occupy only pp. 58-106: pp. 107-110 
being occupied by indices (Bible passages, Ugaritic words, other Ugaritic matters, 
Ugaritic passages), addenda et corrigenda, and a bibliography of Cassuto’s Ugaritological 
papers; while pp. 9-57 are a precious introduction. 

The introduction contains all that one needs to know for the purposes of the book, 
and more, about Ugarit and the Ugarit texts in general, about the relation of Ugaritic 
to biblical literature, and about the Baal epic in particular; with references to other 
publications, mostly by the author, for further information. All this is almost pure gold. 
If it does repeat (pp. 10 f.) the theory of the use of the Ugaritic aleph-signs the charac- 
terization of which by Albright as “aberrant”’ still seems warranted, it also reproduces 
the substance of the author’s papers, “Biblical Literature and Canaanite Literature,” 
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Tarbiz 13:197-212, 14:1-10, and ‘Parallel Expressions in Hebrew and Ugaritic,” 
Leshonenu 15:97-102, with probably some additional observations on common features 
shared by the two literatures and light shed on the one by the other. The first named 
article appeared ten years ago; the other, six years ago; and any pertinent studies that 
have been made since without these being utilized have been born antiquated. To these 
two must now be added the introduction to Cassuto’s The Goddess Anath. Here are two 
gems that struck me particularly as I read it, though he has published both of them 
before. (1) Both his reading and his interpretation of II AB 6:47-54 (which he pre- 
sented in Orientalia 7 [1938]:288-9) may well be correct, and in that case these lines 
ought to have been rendered in Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament 
(Princeton, 1950) p. 134 as follows: He furnishes the gods with ram-lambs, he furnishes 
the goddesses with ewe-lambs. He furnishes the gods with oxen, he furnishes the 
goddesses with cows. He furnishes the gods with thrones (k/tm, a masculine substantive), 
he furnishes the goddesses with chairs (ksat, a feminine substantive). He furnishes 
the gods with jars (rhbt, no doubt masculine despite the ending and/or lacking the 
ending in the singular) of wine, he furnishes the goddesses with jugs (dkrt, doubtless 
feminine in congruence as well as in form) of wine.’’ And in any case, the principle that 
nouns of masculine form are preferred for objects associated with males and nouns of 
feminine form for objects associated with females is illustrated by Cassuto (pp. 36-7) 
with further examples not only from Ugaritic but from Hebrew, Aramaic, and Phoenician 
as well. (2) For the sake of emphasis, Hebrew lyric sometimes expresses the same idea 
twice, once in the active and once in the passive, or once in the causative and once in the 
simple active (notably Jer 17 14; 31 4[3], 18[17]), and Cassuto (p. 38) calls attention to all 
the Hebrew and Ugaritic occurrences of this device. Cassuto’s reconstruction of the 
story of the fragmentarily preserved Baal epic (pp. 50-53; and already Ensiglopedia 
Migrait cols. 84-5) is plausible, and I for one propose to give it much thought. 

His interpretation, finally, of the fragments which are the special subject of the 
volume contains many good things. Inevitably, however, it is not always convincing. 
Particularly surprising are the following lapses. (1) In V AB B 23-24, wt‘'n/ /wthdy 
can only mean ‘and (she) looks’/ /‘and (she) contemplates.’ Only this interpretation 
both makes sense in the context and is linguistically unexceptionable. The verbs ‘yn 
and hdy ‘to look’ were both publicly identified by the reviewer back in the year 1938, 
in Orientalia VII:7 and JBL LVII:210 respectively. As can be seen from the latter 
passage, the / of hdy ‘to look’ is etymologically in order, whereas the hk of a Ugaritic 
*hdy ‘to rejoice’ (so Cassuto) would not be. (Elsewhere Cassuto gets ‘yn right.) Again, 
at V AB E 11. 7 ff., Cassuto seems to have no knowledge of what I wrote in BASOR 
97 (Feb. 1945): 5-6 n. 13, and at V AB C 15-18 of what I wrote — building upon 
Aistleitner and Herdner — in JCS 2 (1948): 141-2; though I do not claim that the 
superiority of my view is as obvious in the latter case as in the former. There are also 
other details on which one might differ with the author. 

But all in all, this work is a must for all Ugaritologists, and particularly for such as 
are especially interested in the Ugarit texts from the Hebraist’s point of view. 


H. L. GINSBERG 
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Baal in the Ras Shamra Texts, by Arvid S. Kapelrud. Copenhagen: G. E. C. Gad, 
1952. Pp. 156. 18s. 


A new volume on the Ras Shamra texts should be welcome to Old Testament 
scholars, in spite of the vast literature on the subject. This new volume is indeed valu- 
able and should be recommended to biblical and Semitic students, as an important work 
of a well known scholar, who did most of his research for this book at Yale University, 
under the guidance of Professor Albrecht Goetze. Kapelrud collects all available infor- 
mation on the “Place in Life’’ of the Ugaritic poems on Baal, on similar cults and gods 
in neighboring countries, on Baal’s family, on minor gods in his retinue, on his place in 
the Pantheon, and finally on his character and task. The conclusion that Aliyan Baal 
is the god of rain, alive in the rainy season only, and consequently the god of soil fertility, 
is well established and generally accepted. Conversely the indentification of Baal with 
Hadad (pp. 50-52), the god of thunder and storms, seems questionable to this reviewer: 


while rain and storms are manifestly connected, farmers welcome rains as indispensable 


to crops, but dread violent storms which may destroy the crops and especially the fruits 
on the trees. In general, however, the volume is to be recommended as basically 
sound and very informing, disclosing a thorough familiarity with the sources and with 
modern research. 


RosBert H. PFEIFFER 


Grammar of the Hebrew Language, A New Approach to the Hebrew Language and to 
Advanced Exegesis, Using Hebrew and Romanized Scripts, by G. Douglas Young. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: Zondervan Publishing House, 1951. Pp. xx+214. $4.00. 


Here is a fresh and welcome approach to the learning and teaching of Biblical 
Hebrew. To the old inductive method some new features are added. The first part of 
the book consists of thirty lessons covering the book of Ruth in transliteration with 
inductive notes and cross-references to relevant sections of the second part of the book 
where a systematic description of the grammar is given. The use of transliteration in 
Roman script is designed to speed up the learning process. The student is advised to 
delay transfer to Hebrew script till he has grasped the rudiments of the language. This 
emphasis on transliteration is certainly worthwhile as the quickest way to learn mor- 
phology. The vocabulary given with the daily lessons is based on word frequency lists. 
Another admirable feature of Professor Young’s grammar is the use of diagnostic or 
taxonomic charts to assist the student in analysing verb forms. The author makes good 
use of comparative Semitics to elucidate some aspects of morphology for the beginner, 
but in view of his attitude toward the novice’s use of Hebrew script one may wonder why 
he cites forms in Arabic script without transliteration. For much of his material and 
method the author is indebted to his teacher, Professor Cyrus Gordon, to whom ack- 
nowledgments are given both in the preface and in the body of the book. 
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A word of adverse criticism must be aimed at the format of the book. It is repro- 
duced from type-script and, as such, is an amazingly neat job, but in many places, 
especially letters with dagéS, the Hebrew script is blurred. It is to be regretted that 
such an excellent book was not printed. : 

In the reviewer’s opinion, this is one of the most useful introductory grammars 
that has appeared of late. 


Biblical Hebrew, A Comprehensive Beginner’s Grammar Including Dictionary, Grammar, 
Syntax, And Hebrew Text In One Volume, by Toyozo Nakarai, New York: Bookman 
Associates, 1951. Pp. xiii++-200. 


This new Hebrew Grammar by Professor Nakarai, a veteran of some twenty years 
experience in teaching Hebrew, is launched with three enthusiastic forewords by Profs. 
Pfeiffer, Blank, and Waterman. The book is concise, grammar and syntax being 
treated in a scant sixty-five pages. The phonological characterization of the Hebrew 
consonants is precise, but the beginner innocent of phonetics may need considerable 
tuition before he understands that fé is a ‘‘coronal-palato-alveolar emphatic plosive, 
unvoiced.”” The author’s systeva of transliteration does not distinguish between final 
hé as consonant and as mater le<tionis, nor between tone-long and nature-long vowels. 
The term “plurative”’ for the D stem is scarcely preferable to the traditional misnomer 
“intensive.” Would the author translate Gen 25 10, Samma qubbar ‘abraham, ‘there 
Abraham was buried many times”? Goetze’s term “‘factitive’’ better describes the 
function of the D stem. The treatment of syntax is especially good. The verb paradigms 
are entirely artificial, after the manner of Harper’s paradigms. The reviewer doubts the 
efficacy of this type of paradigm; it were better to use actual forms of the commonest 
verbs. The eighteen pages of Hebrew text, though well chosen, seem a waste of space, 
since the beginner should certainly acquire a TeNaK. The eight pages of ‘Ancient 
Hebrew Manuscripts,”’ properly “medieval,” are interesting, but of little practical value 
to the novice. This space would better have been given to a fuller treatment of the 
weak verbs. The vocabulary list of words occurring more than fifty times is eminently 
practical. 

The term “comprehensive” as applied to this grammar is not fully justified. It is 
certainly adequate for the beginner in that it presents as much of the rudiments of 
Hebrew as the average student may be expected to learn in a year. However, many 
details which may later baffle the beginner are by-passed and will have to be sought in 
more advanced grammars. Both teacher and student are indebted to the author for a 
stimulating grammar that can be covered in the all too brief space of an academic year. 


MARVIN PoPE 
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Biblia Sacra iuxta latinam Vulgatam versionem ad codicum fidem iussu Pu PP. XII, 
cura et studio Monachorum Abbatiae Pontificiae Sancti Hieronymi in Urbe, Ordinis 
Sancti Benedicti, edita. — IX. Libri Hester et Iob, ex interpretatione Sancti Hieronymi 
cum praefationibus et variis capitulorum seriebus. Rome, 1951. Pp. xi+207. 


This edition of the Latin Bible represents a notable achievement in Biblical scholar- 
ship. Heretofore the texts of the Vulgate in ordinary use were based on the edition of 
the Latin Bible published under authority of Pople Clement VIII (1592), which was a 
revision of that of Pope Sixtus VI (1590). It was felt by Pope Pius X, however, that 
on account of the growth of critical and historical studies of the Bible and a better 
understanding of the critical problems involved, a definitive and authoritative text of 
the Vulgate should be prepared. Accordingly the Commissio Pontificia, a group of 
Benedictine monks under the chairmanship of Cardinal Franciscus Aidanus Gasquet, 
was appointed in 1907 to carry out this project, which has been continued under Popes 
Benedictus XV, Pius XI, and Pius XII. 

The first four volumes of this edition came out under Pope Pius XI: (1) Gen (1926); 
(2) Exod, Lev (1929); (3) Num, Deut (1936); (4) Josh, Judg, Ruth (1939); and the 
next four under his successor, Pope Pius XII: (5) Sam (1944); (6) Kings (1945); 
(7) Chron (1948); (8) Ezra, Tobias, Judith (1950); and (9) Esth, Job (1951). 

For both Esther and Job there are three principal MSS: L (Laureshamensis) of the 7th 
or 8th century, A (Amiatinus) of the same period, and C (Cavensis) of the 9th century. 
In the case of the book of Job, V (Vaticanus — Guelferbytanus) of the 6th century is an 
important authority. For both books the following MSS were also employed: Q (Bobi- 
ensis) of the 9th or 10th century and K (Coloniensis) of the 8th century. Twenty-seven 
MSS in all were consulted for the Book of Esther, and twenty-nine for Job; for the latter 
there were also available fragments from three codices of the 8th century. Among the 
editions cited are that of Gobelinus Laridius (1530), the second and fourth of Robert 
Stephanus (1532, 1540), that of Pope Sixtus V (1590), and that of Pope Clement VIII 
(1592). 

The critical work has been done very thoroughly. A triple apparatus criticus appears 
at the foot of each page of text. The first gives the evidence for the text in instances 
where together with other MSS codices LCA for Esther and VLA for Job do not agree. 
The second apparatus pertains to the history of the text and produces, with the exception 
of mere orthographical variants, the different readings of all the codices and printed 
editions. The third apparatus exhibits the divisions of the text, the major ones from all 
the codices and the minor ones from CAQK for Esther and from VACQK for Job. 
Each book is preceded by Jerome’s Prologue and the series of subject headings found in 
various codices. 

The text is beautifully printed in two columns to the page. No punctuation of 
any sort appears in the text, and the reader has to interpret as though he were reading 
an unpunctuated MS. If one needs punctuation to facilitate his reading, it may be well 
to have an annotated Vulgate like the Desclée edition which bears the imprimatur of 
1927, published at Rome, Tournai, and Paris. For any critical study, however, the 
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edition under review is indispensable, and no scholar can hope to work in the Vulgate 
without using this new text. The editors are to be congratulated on their work which 
thus far has been completed, and biblical scholars will welcome the appearance of 
succeeding volumes. 


Henry S. GEHMAN 


The Calendars of Ancient Egypt (Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization, No. 26) by 


Richard A. Parker. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. xiii+83. 6 Plates. 
$6.00. 


The author seeks to demonstrate that the Egyptians had three calendars, two lunar 
and religious, and one civil. He begins by considering the lunar day and month, and then 
discusses the later lunar calendar, the probable nature of the early lunar calendar, and 
the possible origin of the civil calendar. Three excursuses offer solutions to various 
problems arising out of the calendarial material. Biblical scholars interested in chrono- 
logical problems will find much of interest and importance for them in this study by 
one who has previously made a significant contribution to Near Eastern calendar 
studies in his co-authorship of Babylonian Chronology 626 B. C.— A.D. 45 (SAOC, 
No. 24). There is a useful introductory presentation of basic astronomical and calendar- 
ial concepts which all dealing with calendarial materials should know. 


The Hittite Laws, Translated into English and Hebrew with Commentary, by E. Neufeld. 
London: Luzac and Co., 1951. Pp. xi+209. 50 Plates. 35s. 


There are 69 pages of English and Hebrew translation in parallel columns. This is 
followed by discussions of the law tablets and the Hittite language, the character and 
date of the laws, the legal framework and general classification, and the content of the 
two tablets of the law, arranged according to the sequence of clauses. There is much 
important material here for all biblical scholars who would understand the legal aspects 
of the culture of the ancient Near East. The author acknowledges the assistance of 
Goetze, Gelb and others. 


The Early Syrian Fathers on Genesis, by Abraham Levene. London: Taylor’s Foreign 
Press, 1951. Pp. vii+352. £1 15s. 


Dr. Levene presents the text and translation of a part (18 chapters of Genesis) of 
a Syriac Commentary on the Pentateuch in the Mingana Collection, dated ca. A. D. 
900. There is an important introductory essay, and grammatical and etymological 
notes. The larger part of the volume is taken up with a thorough comparative apparatus 
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which treats of the exegesis of the Talmudic Rabbis and their disciples, and there are 
two significant essays discussing respectively the exegesis of the manuscript compared 
with contemporary Rabbinic Exegesis in Midrashim and Talmud, and the interaction 
of Christian and Jewish thought on Biblical themes in the Euphrates Valley during 
1-500 A. D. This is a useful and important work for those interested in the history of 
Jewish and Christian exegesis. 


Seder R. Amram Gaon, Part I, Hebrew Text with Critical Apparatus, Translation with 
Notes and Introduction, by David Hedegard. Lund: Lindstedts Universitets-Bokhandel, 
1951. Pp. xl+202, and 84 pages of the Hebrew text. 


The ninth century A. D. Seder R. Amram Gaon, described as “the first Jewish 
prayer-book,”’ consisting partly of prayers and partly of Halakhic material, is studied 
to make a contribution towards the fuller understanding of Jewish prayer as back- 
ground to the study of prayer in the New Testament. The Notes are extensive and 
instructive, and the volume a contribution to the history of Jewish worship. 


The Ethiopic Version of the Song of Songs, critically edited by Hugh C. Gleave. London: 
Taylor’s Foreign Press, 1951. Pp. xxxii+41. 


A translation and critical apparatus accompanying a text which is an attempted 
reconstruction of an average text of the first recension. A post-mortem publication, 
seen through the press by Chaim Rabin, assisted by other scholars, and with Preface 
and Memoir by G. R. Driver. 


A Foreword to the Old Testament, by H. St. J. Hart. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1951. Pp. xv+154. $2.75. 


Subtitled, ‘‘An Essay of Elementary Introduction,” and described as “‘a beginner’s 
book on the OT,” it is a revision of many revisions of a pamphlet originally prepared for 
use of ordination candidates in H. M. Forces who might have opportunity of continuing 
their studies by correspondence. 


Dictionary of Ceramic Terms, (Dictionaries of the Wa‘ad Hallashon Ha‘ivrith, 19). 
Jerusalem: Published with the assistance of the Bialik Institute of the Jewish Agency, 
1950. Pp. 96. 


The equivalents of the Hebrew terms are given in English, French and German, and 
indices in all four languages give page references where the various terms may be found. 


H. G. May 
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NOTICE 


Elenchus emendationum, I (1952), ed. P. Petrus Nober, S.J., 6 pp. 


The diligent and careful compiler of the comprehensive ‘‘Elenchus bibliographicus” 
published serially in Biblica, Father Peter Nober, S.J., has undertaken to supply another 
bibliographical service in the compilation of an “Elenchus emendationum.” Acting 
upon a suggestion thrown out by Hempel in ZAW, LXII, 277, Nober intends to list 
according to biblical book, chapter, and verse emendations proposed by various scholars 
for the MT, the LXX, the Greek NT, the Vulgate, and the Peshitta. The preliminary 
pamphlet which Nober has issued as a specimen of this proposed publication contains 
one hundred items, the great majority of which pertain to the OT. 

Obviously it is beyond the ability of any one individual to discover all such emenda- 
tions, some of which lie hidden away in footnotes in articles or books. Nober therefore 
requests authors of published emendations to send him (at Via Pilotta 25, Rome [204], 
Italy) either specific details regarding the emendation and place of publication or a 
reprint of the article containing the emendation. 

The forging of such a tool as this will be of great profit to biblical scholarship; its 
degree of perfection will depend in part on international co-operation. 


Bruce M. METZGER 
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